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An age long characterized by its facility in the objectification of its mental 
constructs to the point where it has begun to look upon them as established 
facts of material reality, suddenly finds itself dealing with a world of invisibles. 
From this ideological revolution in science and religion must be born a new 
world—is the theme of the editorial: Birthpangs of a World. 

Daniel S. Robinson, Director of the School of Philosophy at U.S.C., compares 
Tillich and Marcel: Theistic Existentialists. The one a Protestant and the other 
a Catholic, they display a common ground as theistic existentialists which 
will be recognized by personalists as essentially personalistic, the term by 
which Marcel is commonly known. 

Pfc. Richard W. White of Groton, Connecticut, sends us the little verse 
entitled A Poet’s Prayer. He is serving in a public relations office of the U. S. 
Air Force and is stationed in Wyoming. 

Stace and the Cosmic Darkness by H. H. Lippincott, retired Commander of 
the U.S. Navy Chaplain Corps, living in Morristown, New Jersey, is a spirited 
confutation of the pontifical contentions of an earlier book by Professor Stace 
which has stirred much controversy. Commander Lippincott contributed an 
article on Gandhi some time ago. 


Doctor Juliette Carnus, Professor in the Department of Romance Languages 
at Brooklyn College, was born in France where she studied at L’Institut 
Catholique and the Sorbonne, and later took her doctorate at Columbia 
University. She is well qualified to write the article on The Rise of French 
Personalism. 

The article, Method in Philosophy and Science, by Professor Edward G. Bal- 
lard, Department of Philosophy, Tulane University at New Orleans, is a 
searching examination of the fitness of classification and measurement by 
analogy between things nonhomogeneous. That which is sought both in 
science and philosophy is the revelation of invariants in experience. 

To Professor Edgar H. Henderson, Department of Philosophy, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, who discusses Montaigne and Modern Philosophy, 
Montaigne delivers a modern message. ‘This is because of his introspective 
psychology, suspense of judgment, and a willingness to present philosophy 
in simple language. 

Those who have enjoyed previous contributions will welcome the present 
bit of verse: Annunciate by J. R. G. Adams of Toronto, Ontario. 

Professor Louis Wann is well known for his work in the field of the American 
novel and for his anthologies. He has contributed much to The Personalist 
since its foundation. In the present article he examines the book Melville’s 
Quarrel with God by Lawrence Thompson. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany all manuscripts. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, 1884-1953 


Life: A Succession of Departures 


q “Brightman gone!” No advance warnings, how- 
ever emphasized, could really prepare against the 
shock. 


q For theistic-minded thinkers there has been 
nothing comparable since we held, in incredulous 
dismay, the morning paper of April 1, 1910, an- 
nouncing the passing of Bowne. 


{ Suffering, but striving to the last at unfinished 
tasks, it is impossible to conceive anything but 
continued activity on the part of the intrepid soul 
of Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 


4 The event which distresses the hearts of unnum- 
bered students, colleagues, and friends is in no 
true sense an end but a departure and beginning 
for this man whose life has been lived after the Spirit. 


{ Life itself is but a succession of departures. No spiritual 
achievement comes to an end. The “‘something more” forever 
calls the living soul toward a completing perfection. 


{ A living God must be more a process than an arrival. It 
could not be otherwise with a Being who notes the sparrow’s 


fall and attends with unceasing interest the progress of His 
Children. 


{ A mother’s day is never complete until the last child is 
tucked in for the night, and the Divine Experience is per- 
fected in the lives of His own, that without us He should not 
be made complete. 


{ ‘To live in Him is to lay hold upon immortality and depar- 
ture is but a phase of a persisting process in the life of our 
friend. Reel ky 


Note: The Autumn number of The Personalist will be de- 
voted to the work of Brightman. _ 


Birth-Pangs of a World 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


lhe END OF THE AGE,’ “the collapse of his- 


no more frontiers,’ “human sorrows soluble only by cata- 


99 6¢ 


tory, 


clysm’”! ‘These are the expressions common to a faithless era. In the 
hour of despair, we need to recall a frontier mentioned by Heraclitus, 
the frontier of the soul, which can never be reached or overpassed. 
The age of science has not yet made the ultimate discovery; it 
discloses untrodden distances of spiritual achievement necessary to 
avoid general destruction. 

There are new areas of spiritual fact to be opened up, time-worn 
ideas must acquire a living significance long buried under formulas 
of cant, dogma, institutionalism, and prejudice. There is a revealing 
passage in a recent book, The Sign of Jonas,’ written by a ‘Trappist 
monk. Commenting on the efforts of his brother Cistercians to 
build a beautiful Gothic church, he points out that their difficulty 
lay in the effort to follow the rules of a dead tradition. “A dead 
style is dead because the motives and circumstances that once gave 
it life have ceased to exist?? He declares that if the brothers had 
built their new structure on the living principles by which they 
built the hog-house, it would have been beautiful. Instead, they 
tried to build a modern church to look as if it did not belong to 
our time, and it was ugly. This seems to him an unconscious con- 
fession of atheism, a disbelief in the living God. Reflection upon 
this passage throws a brilliant light upon the difficulties of our era. 
The doubtful notes arise from a lack of faith in ourselves, in the 
universe, and in God, Distrust is further encouraged by the collapse 


1Thomas Merton (N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1953), pp. 86-7. 
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of an overweening confidence in scientific materialism which is 
now faced with the doubt of knowledge. “For the first time in the 
history of man,’ wrote Du Noity,’ the conflict between pure intel- 
ligence and moral values has become a matter of life and death?’ 
We have for centuries followed a cult of death, assuming lifeless 
matter to be the ultimately real, dead traditions with no hold upon 
living experience, dead gods pushed into the Valhalla of a perished 
past. It has awaited the scientific discoveries of our own age, and 
particularly the last quarter century, to demonstrate the truth that 
reality, whether physical or spiritual, is pulsating, changing, ever- 
adapting life. The very stones are eloquent of vibrant forces to be 
awakened into new life, or to new judgment on our sins; the concept 
of dead or inert matter is as passé as the dodo. 


Tue MEssAGE OF THE INVISIBLE 


Our present impasse indicates the pinch of spiritual poverty. 
That latest scientific dictum, “reality an event in a space-time con- 
tinuum,;’ pursued to its implications, sweeps out a mass of material- 
istic ideologies. The source and inspiration, the laws and the plan 
of the energies displayed in the on-going universe lie in the realm 
of the invisible. Though the materialist hug to his heart some form 
of equation built on the square root of minus one as the lingering 
evidence of the truth of materialism, it is impossible for him to 
ascribe to his symbol any demonstrable meaning. Even in physics, 
the invisible has become the ultimate reality. The seen is a passing 
event in the space-time continuum, events rise and pass but the 
invisible forces which create events do not pass, “for that which 
is seen is temporal, but that which is unseen is eternal?’ In the face 
of the most astonishing conquests of the physical universe, we 
must recover faith in the only principle that can turn our knowledge 
to blessing and benefit. 

The sources commonly ascribed for our present dilemma are, 
for the most part, external rather than fundamental, but they must 


*Human Destiny (N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 1947), Pp: 153. 
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find solutions that are fundamental and that reside in the spirit of 
man. Lack of free land, scarcity of food, overpopulation, fanatical 
nationalism, improper distribution of wealth, call not so much for 
a political reorganization of society as for moral regeneration. Police 
force cannot sufficiently restrain a people of recalcitrant morals. 
What the world needs at present is a change of heart. Our democ- 
racies are sustained by the invisible and unspoken loyalties of laborer 
and capitalist, of house-wife and salesman, of clerk and educator. 
These loyalties arise out of love of family, respect for associates, 
sense of responsibility for the common welfare, pity for the unfor- 
tunate, and the love of God. When these are generally gone from 
our midst, our liberties will be at an end, our civilization will 
disintegrate. The self-seeker, the political grafter, the traducer for 
political advantage, this type is the common and most dangerous 
enemy. The real bulwarks of our defense are spiritual, the fruits 
of moral and spiritual integrity, which cannot be purchased by 
money or by social palliatives, nor forced by threat or compul- 
sion. In the advance of the social order, honesty 1s more important 
than military might, and no police force is stronger than the moral 
will of the citizenry. 

The importance of the invisibles is reinforced by the recent 
discoveries made in the realm of science. Here where we had been 
taught to seek reality in substantiality alone, we now find that we 
must look for reality behind the activities that are visible, in the 
intelligent purpose which is behind all reality. Thus our secular 
knowledge is faced with a new doubt, a doubt of knowledge and 
calls for a new faith—faith in the unseen. Instead of a brave world 
of matter adequately known, physics and biology have introduced 
to us a new world of uncertainties, uncertainties that pass beyond 
our vision and control, where the ultimate factor that delays under- 
standing resides within the human personality, is dependent not 
alone upon that which is outside of us but likewise dependent upon 
that which is within us and a revelation from that which is behind 
the universe. Long satisfied with a superficial and quantitative 
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knowledge, man suddenly finds that the more important knowledge 
is qualitative and perhaps ethical. The scientist discovers that the 
secret he long has probed lies within the invisible, responds to higher 
than visible forces, forces both immanent and transcendent, which 
he has long refused to admit. Within chromosome and gene lie 
hidden purposes providing for conditions not yet existent, and a 
world yet to come. Should he, in his haste, resort to pantheism as 
an explanation, he is checked in his flight by the necessity for 
transcendence. This can be no demiurge wholly absorbed in things 
themselves, but a directing Intelligence, both in and above them all, 
taking in all existence, past, present, and future, and finitely mirrored 
in man himself. Where immanence and transcendence come together 
to survive the flight of time, there is in some degree personality 
greater or less. The inner spirit of man rising above the passage 
of time to entertain a future yet to come, is but the imperfect and 
broken shadow of that vaster purpose which lies at the heart of 
all being, the Infinite God. Man can endure only “as seeing Him 
who is invisible?’ 
Tue Cult oF THE DEapD 

So accustomed have we become to scientific discoveries of the 
past fifty years that it is hardly possible to recall the astonishment 
and incredulity that followed the announcement of Roentgen’s dis- 
covery and the mockery of scientists themselves at the later pro- 
nouncement of Einstein’s doctrine of relativity. Nor have we yet 
quite freed ourselves from what amounts to a cult of the dead. When 
Roentgen demonstrated the photography of metal keys through 
a two-inch plank, we learned for the first time of the free passage 
of entities through other entities seemingly solid, and the whole 
notion of “substance” on which we had built was gone at a stroke. 
Substance, as we had thought it, took its place with other mental 
constructs and indicated the limitations of our sense experiences. 
Later discoveries have only served to emphasize this dissolution of 
“substance:’ While some hard-bitten materialists have clung to the 
notion of “particles;’ even this comfort is now denied them. So-called 
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impassive substance which would stand still to be measured, weighed, 
evaluated, is found fairly bursting with potentialities of activity, 
activity too swift for measurement by time-bound senses. We now 
conceive the possibility of a chain reaction which might dissolve 
the universe of matter. In face of those entities which take no 
account of our “substances?’ we realize that much of our knowledge 
is dependent upon faith in the constructs of the human mind. The 
contribution of our minds to knowledge becomes an actuality which 
must be taken into account. The real world is not entirely outside 
of us but is something dependent upon mental and spiritual rela- 
tionships for its meaning. The so-solid and independent world of 
matter partakes of, is infilled with, and acquires its meanings from 
intelligence. 

In the light of these facts, the amazing thing should be that we 
have for so long turned our chief energies on situations and cir- 
cumstances that no longer had existence. In a living world in which 
the atom itself is described as an event in a space-time continuum, 
every moment is unique, bringing into play new sets of forces, 
new combinations that may be varied to infinity to meet new con- 
ditions that arrive. So swift is the transition of events that before 
we can focus an instrument, the event has been superseded by 
another event and we are left studying that which no longer exists. 
Yet we have set up dicta and dogma about a static world which 
existed chiefly in imagination, and we have made these symbols the 
norms of judgment. This has been as true of our attitude in sociology, 
political theory, psychology, philosophy, and religion as it has been 
in physics and biology. We have objectified our mental constructs 
and treated as facts the products of imagination. Yet we spend our 
time opposing every new idea in order to breathe the breath of life 
into a dead past. The outstanding example of this is to be found in 
the modern revival of Marxian philosophy founded on the now 
generally discarded theory of mechanistic evolution and which, 
running counter to the forces of life and liberty, is headed for 
destruction. Parallel illustration is to be found in many fields of 
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thought including not only science but philosophy and religion. 

A living world calls for a momentary adaptation to processes 
of which we form a part. A universe of active relations puts us 
under obligation to every other existing thing or person, and more 
particularly under obligation to the Creator of all. If the world 
cannot yield its deepest meaning apart from human activity, the 
individual must discover his own significance in the general systems 
of relations—human, Divine, and cosmic. 

The scientific definition of the atom as “a mental construct” 
bears a potent analogy to other departments of human thought. As 
the scientist has objectified his notion of the atom until he could 
speak of it as a static substance, so also have we objectified mental 
constructs in the institutions, traditions, political organizations, 
theories, and watchcries which often lead us far from the facts of 
existence. Once accepted by large numbers of people, they may 
poison all the springs of our thinking. In this way, we speak of the 
proletariat, nationalism, democracy, capitalism, communism, the 
masses, the Jews, the Chinese, American plutocracy and “the great 
unwashed”’ The science of sociology had been the fertile field of 
this picture thinking, and psychology has frequently taken it on 
as the main substance of its discipline, getting results only in certain 
terms adopted previous to experience. Thus we use dead terms for 
interpretation as does logico-positivism in philosophy and in the 
“experience” of theology instead of religion. To theology, it has 
often become the very life so that to stifle diverse opinion has seemed 
to do God service. It is present at the very heart of the contem- 
porary world hysteria which plunges us into war and nurses the 
hatreds that destroy society. While men long for peace, these ide- 
ologies, too strong for individual conquest, hold sway, and the 
greatest reality of all, the person, is led into servitude to false 
theories and dead institutions and is seen as the instrument of the 
state without will or voice. 

The primal significance of the universe is life, and life is capacity 
for continuous adjustment; it is new every minute, and it is also 
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the important fact about the Godhead, the truth embodied in the 
concept of the Living God. Everywhere—in science, philosophy, 
and religion—we can reach through and overcome this cult of the 
dead and reach an understanding of the invisibles only by the exercise 
of faith. The most materialistic of scientists is forced to reach past 
vision to seize by faith that which experience teaches him to expect. 
Only so can he grasp the moment and event yet in abeyance and 
so direct it. 
UNCOMPLETED PERFECTION 

While we have looked upon perfection as consummated only 
in completion, the fact of life is that no good is ever completed. 
Life is less an arrival than it is a succession of departures. “If I go 
not away,’ said the Master Teacher, “but if I go away, yet greater 
things than these shall ye do.’ The significance of that final evening 
with his disciples was not that it was the end of their common 
association and discipleship, but the beginning. Beginnings are made 
only through departures. This is the nature of all life. Anything 
that stops takes its place with a dead past and is but a truncated 
pyramid of what should be, a stopping short of perfection. No 
achieved good can be good without a continuing development. ‘To 
know perfection is to realize latent possibilities, to seize upon a 
growing prospect. To sit smugly content in the confidence of scaled 
heights, of complete understanding, is for the mind to die and for 
thought to cease. Too often in religion the working energy which 
should have been spent in progress has been wasted in the worship 
of dead gods. One by one traditions of the past, crystallized in 
statement and sterilized in the process, objectified as mental con- 
structs, have taken the place of the worship of the true God. Thus 
much religious activity has become incapable of that constant readap- 
tation to events which characterizes a living faith. New times, new 
responsibilities call for new statements of truth and duty which only 
a living faith can truly meet. The old gods are swallowed up in the 
Valhalla of their own incapacities to face life. 

How then must we think of God? As one who worketh hitherto 
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and does work; as living in the revelations of today as in the holy 
past! His is no life of self-contemplation but of self-activity working 
through freedom and contingency to create a spiritual world, a 
Kingdom of God, by a continuing realization of His relationship 
with man. He sits not apart as an unconditioned and completed 
experience, but as a living factor in all life, a Creator of worlds. His 
perfection is that of life itself, living through the world, noting the 
fall of the sparrow, rejoicing in the moral victories of His children 
and, through the gift of moral freedom, bringing many sons to the 
glory of spiritual sonship. His creative activity is never satisfied with 
the creation of worlds but only with the creation of souls, souls 
that may travel by every road without arriving at any frontier, ‘“‘so 
ereat is their Logos.’ Immanent in all the processes of a living world, 
in the hearts of all of His children, deep within the invisibles of 
nature and of souls, yet recognizable by those who have learned 
the deep lesson of life “to endure as seeing Him who 1s invisible,’ 
able through His self-conditioning power of immanent-transcend- 
ence, He lives in the life of his saints and particularly in that of 
the Man of Nazareth. So His perfection is the perfection of life, 
of ever-growing achievement, that even as the saints, so also God, 
without us, should not be made perfect. Such is the implication of 
a living God for a world which is at each moment of time being 
newly created. The physical world is infilled with entities whose 
reality takes no account of our idea of substance, but which inter- 
mingle and pass through each other in a way that challenges our 
concepts of time and space, a play of forces as immaterial as the 
clash of human minds. Likewise, in what we designate as the world 
of life, there dwell within the tiniest cell, plans, purposes, powers, 
creativeness, and order, more potential in the victory over space 
and time than all visible substances. Somewhere it is necessary to 
conceive a Center of Self-consciousness and of Self-direction behind 
all these activities which is itself a Person, and within its eternity our 
human personalities may catch a spark of the Divine and so identify 
ourselves with Him that we shall partake of His eternity. 


‘Tillich and Marcel: Theistic Existentialists 


LENG 


DANIEL S. ROBINSON 


ap understand the rise and popularity of 
existentialism in Europe, especially in Germany and France, one 
needs to keep constantly in mind the terrific and catastrophic social 
disintegration resulting from the two world wars. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that existentialism is the new mentality of the 
intellectuals of continental Europe. Essentially it is a new interpre- 
tation of human freedom as the ultimate power to change outward 
conditions by acting. It holds that as long as life lasts, as long as we 
are still capable of acting out our existence, there remains at least a 
chance that we can effect a change in our social environment. If 
it is true that we exist only when we are acting, and if we will 
cooperate and integrate our activities, we can change the world; 
we can build new highways on which to travel.’ 

This idea has been especially well stated by Gabriel Marcel. In 
the preface to his excellent collection of essays entitled Homo 
Viator,’ he quotes a passage from one of the essays that explains 
this Latin title. The complete sentence, part of which he omits in 
the preface, is: 

Perhaps a stable order can only be established on earth if 
man always remains acutely conscious that his condition 
is that of a traveller, that is to say, if he perpetually reminds 
himself that he is required to cut himself a dangerous path 
across the unsteady blocks of a universe which has collapsed 
and seems to be crumbling in every direction. 


1Alfred Stern, “What is Existentialism?) The Pacific Spectator, Autumn 1950. 
2Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1951. 
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Obviously it is not the entire universe that has collapsed and is 
crumbling; it is the human social order in France or in Central 
Europe, or, at most, all over the earth. Existentialist philosophers 
are not especially interested in cosmological speculations. It is the 
threat of a complete disintegration of the bonds of human society 
that has produced this type of contemporary philosophy. 

Now one form of this growing philosophy is theistic existential- 
ism. As pure speculative philosophy it is religiously neutral in the 
sense that it aims to formulate a set of ontological principles that 
are compatible with any religious interpretation of reality. However, 
since it has arisen in Western Culture, and is friendly to religion, 
its leading representatives are Christians in a broad nonsectarian 
sense. Theistic existentialism is vigorously defended and expounded 
by a number of able contemporary philosophers, but the writer 
proposes to restrict this discussion to two of them, a Roman Catholic 
and a Protestant. 

Undoubtedly, Gabriel Marcel is one of the most outstanding 
of the Christian existentialists. Although he is a Roman Catholic 
and is in the scholastic tradition, he has been strongly influenced 
by Josiah Royce and William Ernest Hocking. In 1947 his La 
Métapbysique de Josiah Royce was republished. It first appeared in 
1917. Marcel is the author of fifteen plays, and he likes to clarify 
his philosophy by quoting extensively from what he has the char- 
acters in these plays say about the problems of human existence. 
This novel method of exposition adds greatly to the interest of his 
important two-volume Gifford Lectures entitled The Mystery of 
Being.® Volume I has the title Reflection and Mystery and Volume II 
is titled Faith and Reality. These two volumes are notable contribu- 
tions to theistic existentialism. Marcel writes primarily as a philoso- 
pher. Throughout the Gifford Lectures his aim is to bring the reader 
to a consciousness of the mystery of his own existence, as well as 
that of the universe which he inhabits as a finite creature. However, 
Marcel repeatedly makes it clear that he is attempting to revitalize 


8Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., Vol. II, 1951. 
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what he regards as the essential teachings of the Christian religion. 
Hence his philosophy is especially representative of Roman Catholic 
existentialism. 

Professor Paul Tillich is now being acclaimed as the ablest living 
Protestant philosopher of religion. The first volume of his Systematic 
Theology* is in two parts, one of which is entitled Reason and 
Revelation and the other Being and God. It is to be followed by 
a second volume which will contain three parts: I. Existence and 
Christ, II. Life and Spirit, and I]. History and the Kingdom of God. 


In his review of Volume I, Professor John Baillie writes: 


One asks whether any contemporary writer has produced 
so complete a philosophical system as is here offered us. 
But it is a system of Christian philosophy; it is above all 
things else a philosophy of the Christian religion. Moreover 
it is quite unmistakably and distinctively, a Protestant phi- 
losophy, differing in this way from anything the Middle 
Ages could have produced. From the beginning the stand- 
point is “existential? No “natural theology” is here made 


995 


to precede the knowledge of revelation’ 


These statements of Professor Baillie definitely place Tillich as the 
leading representative of Protestant existentialism. 

Theistic existentialism differs from the atheistic or nihilistic 
existentialism of Martin Heidegger, Jean-Paul Sartre, and their 
disciples. And it also differs from absolute idealism, especially Anglo- 
American absolute idealism, typical representatives of which in the 
field of the philosophy of religion are Josiah Royce and his distin- 
guished pupil, William Ernest Hocking, both of whom have given 
a theistic interpretation of absolute idealism. What these differences 
are may be briefly stated. 

Marcel pointedly remarks that atheistic existentialism should 
rather be named antitheism than atheism. This means that Sartre 
considers it necessary to reject God and to declare him to be unreal 
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so that he himself can be a real creator. Atheistic existentialism 1s 
primarily egocentric and solipsistic. It adopts the methodology of 
the Carthesian Cogito, ergo sum—‘I think, therefore Iam” argument. 
But the central emphasis of theistic existentialism 1s on the individual’s 
awareness that he is a participant in an intersubjective realm of minds 
that are in a relationship of loyal service to each other. In its spiritual 
fulness this realm is a blessed community of believers grounded in 
the Living God. On this point Marcel and Tillich are in complete 
agreement and in sharp opposition to atheistic or nihilistic exis- 
tentialism. 

Undoubtedly Royce had already grasped this idea in Tbe Prob- 
lem of Christianity and in his essay on Mind, where he stressed the 
importance of interpretation as a higher form of knowledge than 
either sense perception or conception. So, too, did Hocking make 
this doctrine of social interpretation the central thesis of his now 
classic work entitled The Meaning of God in Human Experience." 
Nevertheless, the theistic existentialists are unwilling to adopt the 
absolutistic conception of reality to which Royce and Hocking are 
committed. They maintain that all human knowledge is symbolical, 
or, to use the technical term of Husserl, phenomenological. It is 
concerned with the realm of existence rather than with the realm 
of being or essence. Consequently we finite human creatures are 
unable to penetrate into the abyss of being which lies beyond our 
symbolic forms. Who are we to claim to have a comprehensive 
understanding of absolute being? We cannot even fully interpret 
the inner essence of our own being. So the theistic existentialists 
argue against the theistic absolutists. 

With these general remarks I will now proceed to expound the 
conceptions of God and incarnation; conversion and salvation; free- 
dom and grace; and death and immortality as they have been rein- 
terpreted and revitalized by Marcel and Tillich. For these are 
undoubtedly among the essential truths of the Christian religion. 


®N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1913, 2 vols. 
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Theistic existentialism has a unique metaphysics. Tillich uses 
what he calls the trinitarian principles to interpret reality. As pure 
being or essence, God is taken to be man’s ultimate concern. But 
we have to use symbols to interpret this aspect of the divine nature. 
Tillich holds that “God as living is God fulfilled in himself. ... 
God is spirit. This is the most embracing, direct and unrestricted 
symbol for the divine life” (246). But we must also use the symbol 
“power” to refer to the divine life, and as power God is the abyss 
into the mystery of which we cannot penetrate. This ultimate ground 
of our concern is awesome and our symbolic forms cannot fathom 
its depths. Hence God must be conceived as infinite. No finite God 
is a real God. Tillich says that advocates of a finite God, several 
of whom he names, are “‘driven to religiously offensive and theologi- 
cally untenable consequences: (247) This idea “subjects God to 
a process which has the character of fate or which is completely 
open to the future and has the character of an absolute accident?’ 
Meaning is a third symbol we have to use in conceiving of the 
divine being. As the embodiment of meaning God is the logos. This 
aspect of the divine nature is creativity. The logos is “the mirror 
of the divine depth, the principle of God’s self-objectification?’ 
Tillich says. But spirit is the actualization of both power and crea- 
tivity just because the Spirit “gives actuality to that which is potential 
in the divine ground and ‘outspoken’ in the divine logos? Tillich 
thinks that interpreting the divine being by these three basic symbols 
is the philosophical or ontological preparation for the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. To the Christian philosopher or theologian, 
God as power is Father, God as logos is Jesus Christ, and God as 
Spirit is the Holy Spirit, the Comforter of the Fourth Gospel. Tillich 
elaborates the trinitarian conception of God as Father in considerable 
detail in Volume I, and promises to deal with Christ and the Holy 
Spirit in Volume II, thus making it clear that he regards the doctrine 
of the Trinity as vitally essential to Christianity. 

Although Marcel is much less specific and detailed in his dis- 
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cussion of the doctrine of God than is Tillich, he makes the Being 
of God the cornerstone of his existentialism. Throughout the Gifford 
Lectures he insists that philosophy should render to men the service 
of increasing their awareness of an invisible but living reality which 
is capable of transfiguring and dignifying them. God is identified 
with this living spiritual reality. Marcel agrees with Tillich that “the 
living God ...can only be spirit’ He has a fine analogy to clarify 
what he means by God as Spirit. He writes: 


From the moment when we open ourselves to these infil- 
trations of the invisible, we cease to be the unskilled and 
yet pretentious soloists we perhaps were at the start, and 
gradually become members, wide-eyed and brotherly, of 
an orchestra in which those whom we so aptly call the dead 
are quite certainly much closer to Him of whom we should 
not perhaps say that He conducts the symphony, but that 
He is the symphony in its profound and intelligible unity; 
a unity in which we can hope to be included only by 
degrees, through individual trials, the sum total of which, 
though it cannot be foreseen by each of us, is inseparable 
from his own vocation.’ 

Summarizing the discussion of this central doctrine, the theistic 
existentialists make God the essence or ground of an invisible, ulti- 
mately mysterious community of intersubjective selves, upon whom 
all of the members, and indeed all entities whatsoever, depend for 
their finite, temporal, and objective existence. And it is possible to 
identify this God who is man’s ultimate concern with the Triune 
God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit of the Christian Religion. 

This brings us to the doctrine of incarnation. It is especially 
worthy of note that Marcel recognizes the religious value and sig- 
nificance of the conception of incarnation. What Pascal called the 
Philosopher’s God, meaning the theoretical God of the classic proofs 
for the existence of God, cannot be identified with the God who 
is worshiped by religious believers. This is the living and holy God, 
and Marcel claims that He is “inevitably a God who has become 
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incarnate.’ Now this incarnation has a very specific meaning to an 
intelligent religious believer. Marcel writes: “If belief in a living 
God is not to sink into mythology, it means, not exclusively but at 
least secondarily, that every approach to justice, for example, or to 
charity, in the person of my neighbor, is at the same time an approach 
to this God Himself; and this entails an entirely concrete but quite 
mysterious relation between this living God and this creature who 
is my neighbor: So far this conception of incarnation is not specif- 
ically Christian, since any religion could so interpret the relation 
of a man to his neighbor. But Marcel expressly indicates how 
the Christian conception can be incorporated into this existentialism. 
He writes: 


In the Christian scheme the witness is not only someone 
who has been a contemporary of Christ in the chronologi- 
cal sense of the word, or a direct recipient of his teaching. 
The effect of Incarnation is in fact to spread radiance, and 
it is just for that reason that today there can still be wit- 
nesses of Christ, whose evidence has a value that is not only 
exemplary but apologetic.” 


Now this means that Marcel accepts as a most vital part of Chris- 
tianity the Pauline doctrine that the personality of the Jesus of 
history is identical with the divine Logos, and that the God who is 
incarnate in Jesus is also incarnate in every believing Christian, so 
that there is a continuous succession of incarnation of God implicit 
in the process of conversion to Christianity. ‘Tillich also accepts this 
interpretation of the incarnation of Christ, and reénforces the posi- 
tion taken by Marcel. Referring to the Logos or Word of the pro- 
logue to the Fourth Gospel, Tillich rightly says: “The Word is not 
the sum of the words spoken by Jesus. It is the being of the Christ, 
of which his words and his deeds are an expression.” 

Thus these two outstanding representatives of theistic existen- 
tialism accept as vital in contemporary Christianity the doctrine that 
God is in Christ and in all Christians as a living God of love binding 
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all who freely choose to be bound in a spiritual Christian community. 
This is the Church invisible from which Savonarola denied that the 
Pope had the power to excommunicate him. My Professor of New 
Testament Literature, Benjamin Bacon, ended his treatise entitled 
The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate with these prophetic 
words: 


What significance for the human race has the person and 
career of Jesus? What rational account shall our philosophy 
make to itself of the life which first made the filial relation 


to God actual in itself, and is today making of it a reality 
for multitudes of “brethren”? What the Church of the 


second century did for its generation should be done again 
for us. The story of God in Christ, “changing the relation 
of the world to himself” should be so told by modern 
historical research, so interpreted by modern philosophic 
thought, that men “may believe that Jesus is the Christ 
the Son of God, and in believing may have life through 


Dia ies 


his name: 


It may well be that the Christian existentialists are performing this 
invaluable service for their generation. 

Turning now to the ideas of conversion and salvation, both are 
essential to Christianity. Marcel thinks that it is possible to give a 
philosophical interpretation of these closely related ideas. He claims 
that the very idea of conversion “almost inevitably appears as an 
object of scandal to one who is not a convert;’ and he adds that 
this is true of conversion to any religion and especially to Chris- 
tianity. “Metaphysical thought,’ he writes, “perceives the possibility 
of conversion, but perceives it as being dependent on conditions 
which it is beyond the power of freedom to bring about?* To be 
converted a man “will discern the action of the living God” as 
“a recognizable call which he will have to answer? Here, again, 
is the conception of the invisible realm of the Spirit seizing a man 
and transforming him into a willing member of the community, and 
this newness of life is what is meant by salvation. 


18N. Y., Moffat, Yard and Co., 1910, p. 536. 14Loc. cit., Vol. Il, p. 133. 
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We must be on our guard against three erroneous conceptions 
of conversion and salvation. (1) We cannot entirely localize a con- 
version experience as being a given moment of the duration of this 
newness of life. It is, writes Marcel, “only the starting point of a 
movement which must progress without any break:’** One who has 
been converted is always confronted with the possibility of a relapse 
into his prior condition, and is in danger of sinking even to a lower 
level than he occupied as an honest unbeliever. He thinks that it is 
better to conceive of salvation as a road rather than as a state or a con- 
dition. (2) Nevertheless the idea that we can attain final salvation in 
the space-time universe in which we are finite beings is a gross error. 
He calls this the great illusion of the followers of Karl Marx. We 
must recognize that the existing social orders of the earth all have 
in them the kind of structure that dooms them to disintegration. 
Marcel writes: “Our world is integrally doomed to destruction, and 
this for the profound reason that it is already itself destruction?” 
Not in this visible world with all of its tragedy is human salvation 
to be ultimately attained. Unless we can take refuge in a higher 
realm and thereby escape from the destructiveness of totalitarian and 
socialistic societies that are ruling men with the ruthless power of 
technological science, we cannot hope for salvation. “We must 
become aware;’ he writes, “that we are literally arched over by a 
living reality; it is certainly incomparably more alive than our own, 
and we belong to it...?”"’ The continual sense of belonging to this 
living reality is our salvation. Tillich expresses the same thought in 
different language when he writes: “The Christian message points 
to an ultimate salvation which cannot be lost because it is reunion 
with the ground of being:”* And he adds that this is the real meaning 
of “the vision of God?’ (3) It follows that conversion and salvation 
are erroneously interpreted when they are treated as isolated, indi- 
vidual experiences. Just as there is a “community of sinners” com- 
posed of those who have not freely acknowledged their relation to 
the invisible world of agape or philia or love, so also is there a “com- 
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munion of saints” composed of those who have this awareness and 
are continually motivated by their loyality to the blessed community. 
Here again we find the social and communal emphasis that is so 
characteristic of theistic existentialism. 

Tillich links freedom with destiny whereas Marcel links it with 
grace, but both thinkers emphasize the impossibility of free will 
in the sense of the traditional doctrine of indeterminism. And both 
thinkers hold that man’s freedom involves his participation in the 
invisible realm. It is precisely because he is a finite creature whose 
essence is divine that he can act freely. 

Tillich’s theory of freedom and destiny is enlightening. He holds 
that the confusion between determinism and indeterminism arises 
from the fact that thinkers who have waged this controversy have 
thought of freedom as the opposite of necessity. But the category 
that should be paired with necessity is possibility, not freedom. What 
the determinist does when he makes every human act strictly deter- 
mined by a causal law of necessity, is to deny to the moral agent 
genuine possible alternatives from among which he must choose 
his act. Io avoid this the indeterminist attempts to set up a so-called 
free will thereby denying that any freely chosen act is ever deter- 
mined. Such arbitrary free choice would produce moral chaos. What 
Tillich proposes is to lift this whole discussion to a higher level and 
to think of man’s freedom in relation to his destiny. He argues that 
“things have no destiny because they have no freedom;’ and that 
“God has no destiny because he is freedom?** Only he who has 
freedom as a creature can have destiny. And what is my destiny 
as a free man? Surely destiny is not a blind Fate, a strange and 
mysterious power, which causes whatever may happen to a man. 
Tillich says that my destiny “is myself as given, formed by nature, 
history, and myself. My destiny is the basis of my freedom; my 
freedom participates in shaping my destiny?””° 

He who is free carries on three moral activities that are prior 
to any overt action he may perform. One of these is deliberation over 
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the possible alternative acts created by the situation with which he 
is confronted. Deliberation is followed by the setting of oneself to 
do one of these alternative acts, the commitment of the agent to 
one overt act to the point of carrying it out in his bodily behavior. 
This commitment involves at least the tacit acceptance of responsi- 
bility for this decision or choice as well as for the performance of 
the overt act. When Tillich speaks of freedom he means all three 
of these activities of the moral self, and when he speaks of destiny 
he means the total personality that is created by moral behavior and 
the experience of its consequences. This is evidently what he has in 
mind when he writes: “My freedom participates in shaping my 
destiny:”* 

Marcel looks on freedom as a special gift man has received from 
God as his creator. This explains his linking freedom with grace. 
Tillich also thinks man is unique among creaturely beings because 
he is the recipient of this divine gift. Marcel thinks it is fatal to try 
to think of moral freedom in terms of causality, and here he is in 
agreement with Tillich’s refusal to link freedom with necessity. He 
writes: “In the whole history of philosophy there has been no more 
tragic error than that of trying to think of free will in its opposition 
to determinism; in reality it lies in a completely different plane. 
I would readily agree that it is meaningless from the point of view 
of determinism, just as there would be no significance in trying 
to find a bond of cause and effect between the successive notes 
of a melody.” 

In attempting to explain the gift character of freedom Marcel 
finally gives up, philosophically speaking, and falls back on Reve- 
lation, and he explains his attitude with the statement: “I cannot 
undertake to give a more precise answer to a question which is still 
by no means clear to me:’” But he insists that the “man who has 
placed himself... within the axis of intelligible light” can always 
understand why he is free. However, he adds, “T do not mean a 
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light that could be understood—a meaningless phrase—but a light 
which is at the root of all and every understanding: Elsewhere 
he refers to this light as “the true light, even the light which lighteth 
every man, coming into the world:”’ ‘Thus freedom, destiny, and 
grace are vital elements of any Christian conception of life, accord- 
ing to both of these theistic existentialists. Now let us consider the 
doctrines about death and immortality. 

In the sublime threnody on the death of President Lincoln, 
entitled “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d;’ Walt Whit- 
man imagines himself fleeing in the darkness of the night to the 
waters of a swamp that was surrounded by solemn shadowy cedars 
and still, ghostly pines, accompanied all the way and arm in arm by 
two companions, one of whom he called the knowledge of death 
and the other the thought of death. There, writes Whitman, 

The gray-brown bird I know receiv’d us comrades three 

And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for him I love. 
And this is the carol of death: 

Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 

Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 

And for love, sweet love—but praise! praise! praise! 

For the sure—enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 
The caroling of the songster unclosed the poet’s eyes to long pano- 
ramas of visions, some of which he describes in these lines: 

I saw battle corpses, myriads of them 

And the white skeletons of young men, I saw them, 

I saw the debris and debris of all the slain soldiers of the war 

But I say they were not as was thought, 

They themselves were fully at rest, they suffer’d not, 

The living remain’d and suffer’d, the mother suffer’d 

And the wife and the child, and the musing comrade suffer’d 

And the armies that remain’d suffer’d. 
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In this vivid insight into the meaning of death the poet is, so to speak, 
giving a post-mortem account. That is to say, he is evaluating death 
from the vantage point of the invisible world of the Spirit. And 
to be capable of such insight is the real meaning of immortality. To 
be at rest, to be at peace, to suffer not and still to be, is to dwell 
in the abode where the eternal are. It is to have the dross of existence 
refined away, whilst the essence of one’s personal being participates 
in the essential structure of the blessed community. 

Theistic existentialism stresses this post-mortem type of approach 
in its conception of immortality. But in its philosophy of death it 
puts the emphasis rather on the vivid experience of the finite self, 
who possesses foreknowledge that death awaits him, as well as 
those he loves. 

According to Tillich, this is man’s ultimate concern. A profound 
anxiety wells up within us whenever we reflect upon this aspect of 
our destiny. Tillich defines anxiety as “finitude in awareness:’ He 
says “anxiety is as omnipresent as finitude:’ Since we cannot conquer 
our finitude “anxiety is always present, although often it is latent?’ 
Religious faith is the counterpart of this anxiety. In the end there 
is no other avenue of escape open to us. Man must believe in the 
living God or perish, consumed by the flaming fire of his own 
anxiety. His intellect must make the choice. He can resign himself 
to his own utter destruction, or he can live creatively by his acts of 
participation in the blessed community of all the loyal. 

Every student of the history of the early Church knows that 
Christianity overcame the mystery religions of the Roman Empire 
because it had a philosophy of death that was superior to the resur- 
rection myths and liturgies of these religions. In the words of St. Paul, 
“Our Savior Jesus Christ... abolished death and brought life and 
immortality to light through the gospel’ 

There can be no doubt that atheistic existentialism, as represented 
by Sartre and his followers, exemplifies the principle of Nietzsche 
that all values must be transformed. This has produced among young 
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European intellectuals a condition of complete bewilderment. All 
that they had been taught was good suddenly became evil to them, 
according to the Nietzschean principle of the transformation of all 
values. Marcel claims that the atheistic existentialists became lost in 
this wilderness because they accepted Nietzsche’s dogma: “God is 
dead?’ Here is his interesting interpretation of the impact of Nietz- 
scheanism on European culture. “It is evident that a metaphysic 
of faith can be built on the ruins of humanism. For if it is possible 
to say that the death of God in the Nietzschean sense preceded and 
made possible the agony of man which we are now witnessing, it 
is legitimate in a certain sense to say that it is from the ashes of man 
that God can and must rise again’? And then he asks his highly 
pertinent question about the so-called neo-orthodox philosophy of 
religion of Karl Barth: “Am I mistaken in presuming that the ideas 
of Barth in particular draw part of their strength from the radical 
pessimism to which events have brought us on the purely human 
level?’’?* 

Marcel here suggests that we are passing through an evolution 
of West-European culture in which an extreme humanism of the 
Nietzschean type has engulfed men in the agonies of the maelstrom 
of world war from which the only escape is a return to a belief in 
God. On such a belief a social order may arise that will give human 
beings a fresh incentive to live out their earthly existence in the 
hope of the ultimate triumph of the Blessed Community. 


28Marcel, Homo Viator, pp. 156f. 
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ah we live in a segment of history that 
is moving torrentially. Heretofore thousands of years made little 
difference. Now explosive tensions pack and rack every hour. Over 
civilization and poised to strike, hangs the greatest crisis of the race. 
The dangers that face mankind are breath-taking. People who have, 
as it were, intuitively outrun the lava flow of the volcano shout 
warnings! 

Profound changes and deep shifts are afoot. 

In an hour of time described by those in the stress of it as “‘a storm 
in the spirit” a “decisive part of the most articulate section of 
mankind has not merely ceased to believe in God but has deliberately 
rejected God? 

For all the momentum of religious institutionalisms that keep 
up the show the bland climate of naturalism is bleaching out some- 
thing deep in life. 

The conflicts tearing at the roots of things are posing “the most 
revolutionary question in history: Man or God’ 

No one competent to judge would deny naturalism and rational- 
ism as top forces in this age. These ideas are promulgated with a 
missionary passion by vast numbers of “intellectuals” and “liberals: 
“Modern man;’ they say, “knows nothing about the nature of God, 
almost never thinks about it, and is complacently unaware that 
there may be any reason to. . .:’ Such voices are many. The startling 
fact is that they are in places that count. Their propaganda is effec- 
tive and telling. 

Yet in these trends, when faced and fathomed, there are startling 
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rewards. The “No-God” philosophies, as now set up, are, if you 
will see it so, impressive confirmations of spiritual values. There is 
something about faith that roars down every argument. The eternal 
reality teeming in the core of it, answering something in the deeps 
of us, will never permanently pass away. 

In its present form, naturalism is in a tough spot. The “matter” 
in which it used to find its explaining magic is gone—as an ontological 
fact it doesn’t even exist. The essence of things is no longer solidity. 
The forces that are the bottom law of the world are gossamer fogs 
—inferences assumed. The core stuff of the Universe, as science 
finds it, is immaterial power—no longer concrete matter. An elec- 
tronic mysticism governs in the high echelons of scientific thought. 
Now the scientists, like the religionists, worship at altars where 
invisible powers do wondrous things. 

This does not-mean that “the night philosophy of life” is not 
doing business at the same old stand. We will always have naturalists 
at the vestal fires of a Godless-Cosmos to keep up the old cere- 
monial rites. 

To ponder the contemporaneous status of that lingering atheism 
is the present purpose. 

That we may be sure to be dealing with real and clearly stated 
issues, we would come to grips with godlessness in its latest profes- 
sions. Perhaps the writings of Professor W. T. Stace may most 
effectively set the stage. He is high authority and highly proclaimed. 

In speaking of God he says: “...there is no evidence of his 
existence.” 

In his Man Against Darkness he writes: “...there is in the 
Universe, outside man, no spirituality, no regard for values, no 
friend in the sky, no help or comfort for man of any kind... 
everything is futile, all effort worthless?’ 

He quotes from Bertrand Russell’s The Free Man’s Worship 
to pose the concept of the Universe as mindless and purposeless 
and without intelligence of any kind. 
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This position, stated with a dogmatism never equaled in the wild- 
est pronouncements of religion, is the philosophy we propose to face. 

Fundamentally the problem is, of course, psychological. It hinges 
on the differences in people. In the Unconscious may lie the sole 
explanation. A teen-age tension too emotionally demanding may 
set, like fixed cement, an obsessional neurosis so deep it will be 
permanently life-slanting. In such subliminal experiences may be 
the sources and springs of both the religious and naturalist concepts. 
Faced with the mystery of things some leap for refuge into atheism 
while others take shelter in the idea of God. But for all the glitter 
and fascination of Freudianism, nothing is really ever proved simply 
because the charm of a mesmerizing nomenclature has been pro- 
nounced. Both sides may pin what each thinks is a telling phrase on 
the other—and there the matter rests. 

Still the differences in people are real. To one man the Universe 
is a mindless and soulless “rr” rolling omnipotently on its purposeless 
way. Io another it is more like a thinking agency than an unintelli- 
gent machine. And there again the issues rest. Perhaps the old Quaker 
is right—“the only good meeting thee canst come to is the good 
meeting thee brings with thee!” Strange indeed are the deep preju- 
dices of the human spirit. Stranger still may be the magic in the 
hypotheses we live by. Faith may, for good or ill, create the kind 
of a world it is determined to live in. Real faith in a fact may, on 
its own terms, call that fact into existence. The will of each man 
may, in the foundation of things, tip the deciding play. God may 
be the noblest work of man! On the other hand, the naturalist, 
meeting the world as an unintelligent “rr; may find it to be just that. 
“This, says the child, shall be a soldier—this is a good soldier and this 
a bad one—and behold they are such’? In the wondrous miracle of 
things, it may be that the fundamental principle of existence lies 
finally in the fact that reality never denies the imputation inherent 
to it but is, rather, always what one wills it to be. The heart of 
these deep enterprises has to do, not with one’s learning, but with 
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one’s total soul and one’s entire life. The religionist and the naturalist, 
therefore, may both be right. Infidel and believer, meeting the world 
as they do, find it to be what they desire. These principles, if true, 
sag with ontological importances nothing has the power to describe! 

But, practically speaking, the life-slanted prejudices go their own 
way. Lhe coterie about Professor Stace hail him the giant genius 
of the unbelieving crowd. They are sure the newly stated atheism 
will bring down religion like a house of cards. On the other hand, 
the recent books of the Princeton professor will as always appear 
interesting but absurd to those who can say “I have immortal long- 
ings in me!” These volumes with their dim and gloomy view of 
things will end up in the archives along with all their kindred pred- 
ecessors. Even though the temper of the hour favors the thesis 
which they suggest, books about a Universe that is dumb and dead 
can never somehow come themselves to be permanently alive. ‘These 
theories that throw away the wonder of a God and eulogize the 
“mystery of a matter working miracles by itself” never set up 
earthquakes in the psychological storm-centers of the race. On the 
other hand, a Jesus, after twenty centuries, goes on conquering the 
world with an army devoted to nothing but the magic of his memory! 

We would venture against these observations comments that 
are interesting to us. 


A SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 


‘To begin with we would in all honesty acknowledge the debt 
of gratitude which religious concepts owe to naturalism. Pious 
beliefs have been helped by unbelievers. Faith has been blessed by 
infidelity. The emphasis of naturalism on “law” did away with 
ideas that twisted and plagued the religion of our forebears. Traves- 
ties of conduct and decency, inquisitions and witch-burnings are 
gone. For our ancestors life was peopled with omens, portents, 
demons and devils—the superstitious ignorance so strong it was as 
much as a man’s life was worth to have a small measure of good 
sense. Lucretius, with the frightening madnesses before his seeing 
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eyes, declaimed against religion as the enemy of the race. The highest 
possibilities of man’s intuitive perceptions tended to despise science, 
to discount intellectual greatness, and to glorify fanaticisms. God, 
adrift from every necessity of law, spilled out “signs and wonders” 
to satisfy the souls of the pious—a monstrous conception. Naturalism 
rolled up this wicked ignorance into a self-canceling fog and the 
folly of foolishness floated away. [he insistence of great and earnest 
naturalists upon “the reign of law” worked miracles. Superstitions, 
born of ignorant minds, are now discounted as neither pleasing to 
God nor creditable to man. For these enormous advances, we have 
naturalism to thank...and we do it gladly. On the other hand, 
the sins of naturalism are deep and many, even as they set in motion 
the forces that bring storms. 


A BREATH-TAKING ASSUMPTION 


(5 


When naturalism badly and dogmatically announces: “.. . there 
is no evidence for God. . . that there is in the Universe, outside man, 
no spirituality, no regard for values, no friend in the sky, no help 
or comfort for man of any kind..” and when it asserts with a 
kind of factual simplicity that “... everything is futile, all effort 
worthless,’ the only possible basis for such dogmatism is a startling 
assumption. 

To accept, for a single moment, these announcements that sweep 
beyond every possibility of intellectual credibility would be inex- 
pressibly astonishing! Positive certainty in these fields assumes that 
an omniscient and almighty God is handing down the declarations! 
No very small creature like little man in the wash of cosmic vast- 
ness would have the temerity of such arrogance. Could intellectual 
integrity really take seriously the dogmatisms of men who are too 
ignorant to predict a month of weather but who set themselves up 
and obstinately insist upon describing all that there is in the soul of 
the world? Do we not here, rather, face the fallacy of those for 
whom the intellect alone has force? Are not these the men who 


have not found out that there are “deep things” so sweeping in 
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greatness that they are not simple matters and that no easy and 
ingenuous view of them is possible? When little mortals, spinning 
in the fogs of their frailties, and stumbling in their ignorance, stand 
up to explain The Ultimates and The Universe and God, their 
psychology and theories are interesting—but not important. 

The amazing statements quoted above are from top-flight seg- 
ments of accredited scholarship. One has to meditate long upon 
this fact to grasp the immense implications. Here are men in priv- 
ileged positions of learning who assume, and apparently with the 
consent of all their faculties, that their little ideas and perceptions 
are real yardsticks for the Universe. “There is,’ they dogmatically 
declare, “no evidence for God?’ “Everything;’ they dogmatically 
insist, “is futile and all effort worthless’? These announcements pre- 
suppose that beyond every possibility of doubt, the announcer 
knows everything—including all the secrets of the cosmos. The 
proclamations are not the babble of little and unreliable creatures 
called men. Omniscient Gods and only omniscient Gods hand down 
declarations so dogmatic. No mortal stumbling and staggering in 
the welter of human ignorance and stupidity can even think such 
thoughts, let alone handing them out as authentic communiqués 
of higher learning. 

The victims of this philosophy are trapped in the spinning 
vortex of the fallacy which assumes that physical relationships and 
mechanical activity are the standard and only evidences of reality. 
They want to see God as they see a cow. Denied that simplicity 
in perceptions, they have, to be sure, no mechanical demonstrations 
of any being greater than man. Therefore the Greater-Than-Man 
does not exist. It is as simple as that. One thinks of Santayana who 
faced this twisted trend of thought with the scathing comment: 
“Whoever it was that searched the heavens with a telescope and 
found no God would not have found the human mind if he had 
searched the brain with a microscope”’ One can only wonder what 
Santayana, certainly himself no religionist, would have to say about 
Professor Stace’s recent books on religion—those Baedeker manuals 
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for a trip to a Kingdom led by a guide who has never been there 
and who does not really believe in either the route or the destination. 
These books with their logic-splitting finely spun discriminating 
and varying definitions make one think of the medieval theologians 
arguing with the same variety of hair-spring niceties and distinctions 
about the number of angels that could dance on the point of a pin. 
The professor’s “pure illusions;’ “eternal moments)’ and “mystical 
experiences within themselves” like his “single moment of time 
which encloses all eternity” make one gasp at what happens when 
a naturalist really goes off on a mystical and religious binge. Dog- 


ce 


matism breaks loose and runs wild. For instance: “. . . if there were 
no human beings in the world... there would be no values in the 
Universe?’ (Move over, God! The professor has arrived.) 

Before the immensities of a Universe teeming with unknowns 
one bows in awe. It is a strange mind that can stand before the 
central mystery of existence and with his kindergarten reason pro- 
nounce dogmatic declarations. What can a little man, from observa- 
tion or from history, tell us about reality or about what the end will 
be? On what grounds does man, the puny pygmy of the moment, 
presume to say that he is intelligent but the universe is not? 

By the law of “cause and effect,’ nothing comes from nowhere. 
Existence is the “effect” of “the cause” from which it came. The 
power which imparts knowing to the knower cannot itself be 
unknowing. Only from intelligence can intelligence come! What 
then is the sense in saying there is intelligence in man but not in 
the cosmos? And would it be intelligent to say that the sincere 
faiths of millions really mean that the little minds of men actually 
have higher and nobler ideas than the real truth of things? 

Reality, a riddle beyond the range of human thought spins out 
questions that roar down the naturalist’s desire to simplify the 
involved. 

Mentalities that are “feeling-dead” to all the real awarenesses 
of mysticism are doomed to be stunted and narrow for the lack of 
the felt significance of the mysteries about them—mysteries that 
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cannot be seen or weighed or measured with the tools of the physi- 
cist. This explains why conceptual simplicities of naturalist thought 
grow smug and satisfied with romantic sentimentalisms about science. 
It is why naturalism, with the psychology of the Pharisee, declares 
itself, saying—what it does not know does not exist. Drugged with 
the oversimplification, professors thus rise to assure the world there 
is no evidence for God because the professors who know everything 
have found none. That is precisely what they say—and in anybody's 
language—it is a monstrous amount of bigoted presumption. 

When they say that “everything is futile and all effort worth- 
less)’ we think of the withering words of Whitehead, namely, 
“... scholars who spend their life with the purpose of proving that 
it is purposeless constitute an interesting subject of study”’ 

Naturalism breaks down with its assumptions that assume too 
much and with its purposes that are purposeless. 

Where is the sense in assuming that the illusory intelligence of 
man can think anything sensible about a senseless Universe? Where 
is the sense in exerting serious efforts to write books to prove that 
all efforts are worthless? 

One can see a kind of defiant greatness and nobility in the 
self-eloquence of naturalism: man in a doomed world, foreseeing 
that everything is futile and all effort worthless, resolves to stand 
up and with a stoic’s resignation to be, at least momentarily, superior 
to the blind forces that will destroy him. But the drama is a bravado 
pose. Its supporting assumptions drip with the qualities of the 
prejudices through which they have flowed—the whole philosophy 
treacherously colored with “slanted desires:’ The integrity of the 
business falls to pieces with the rip-tide currents of its own contra- 
dictions and confusions. Io assume that men have a kind of intel- 
ligence which seems at the moment to be real but which really 
is illusory is a devastating assumption. The fallacy is a fictitious 
wishfulness which would make everything look as if it were some- 
thing else. A like logic would put science on the rocks. What 
scholar, facing the sweeping incomprehensibles of existence, could 
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really feel happy if he bridged all of the dizzy chasms of mystery 
with his own little academic syllogisms? ‘The mind can get drunk 
with a false philosophy because “a false philosophy can be made 
as simple and consistent as one may please:’® 

At bottom the deep deception of naturalism is a strange willing- 
ness to put a minimum value on areas in which we may never know 
what we are talking about or whether anything we conclude can 
be true. What makes fly-by-night phantoms called men shrug off 
the immensities and mysteries of the universe with the comment 
that it is all worthless, futile, and unintelligent. The logic of every- 
thing—of literally everything—in life and experience, in science and 
in reason, in progress and in thought calls for the imputation of 
unimaginable maximums and proportions. Man has never found 
anything less than he thought it was. From microbes to stars, from 
mind to matter, from thought to electrons, everything always turns 
out to be infinitely vaster than our wildest dreams! Where is the 
sense then in naturalists, with no basis but that afforded by an 
illusory human intelligence, pontificating that the cosmos is a thing 
of absurd stupidity when in all probability it sags with importances 
and powers and realities more enormous than any mind can think? 

The visible stars are but surface fronts for far more worlds. 
The heavens that we can see are but token hints of backlying con- 
stellations upon constellations. Celestial galaxies after galaxies crowd 
the interstices of space. Back of everything that can be seen there 
are energies and vastnesses that are inconceivable to mortal mind. 
Oh! Naturalists with your small and dim view of the universe, 
beware! Could we but for a single moment catch so much as a 
fleeting shadow or even so much as the feel of an intuitional hint 
of those wondrous things which may lie just around the bend from 
death, we might ponder with breathless awe gargantuan realities 
that never crossed our minds before. If microbes and stars, if dust 
and things be “bigger than they are’” reality must have a profounder 
way of handling personality, that gift of existence so supreme. For 
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say what you will, life is pretty durable stuff and one may have 
doubts about death, killing what counts for most in existence. Our 
present experience, juggling with phantoms and tossed by influences 
unknown, may represent the unwakened ones who are still groping 
in the dreamland of the now, not yet even approaching that far-off 
event toward which we and all creation move. Only prejudice 
presumes to say a final word about the mystery death. 

In the whole spectacle of existence, there is an overpowering 
awesomeness, a feeling of vastness, of depths, of inexhaustible mys- 
teries—everything from the little to the big—freighted with the 
wonder of the stupendous and the incomprehensible. ‘The thunders 
and the lightning of life’s higher logic burn deep into the conscious- 
ness of man one lesson: no minimum or small view of anything is 
sensible. Little man cannot possibly make too big an estimate of 
the real truth of things! With its insistence upon a dim view of 
the universe and with its willingness to place a minimum value on 
things, naturalism folds up and collapses before the withering 
almightiness of the facts of life. Reality is more than the little mind 
of man can grasp! 


(A second article on this subject will appear in the autumn issue.) 


A Poet's Prayer 
By RicHarp W. WHITE 


Lord, let my pen be the keen instrument 

of expression—the midwife of my pregnant mind. 

Let there be no miscarriage of intent; 

that those who read my words will there the author find. 


‘The Rise of French Personalism 
BY 
JULIETTE CARNUS 


‘VA eee DE BIRAN (1766-1824), who was con- 
sidered by Bergson to be “the greatest metaphysician that France 
has produced since Descartes and Malebranche;’ was the founder of 
spiritualistic realism in the nineteenth century and one of the pro- 
moters of personalism because he based his philosophy on the inner 
activity of consciousness and showed that everyone can and must 
develop the moral and intellectual self by his own endeavors. We 
do not at the outset find Biran to be a whole-hearted champion of 
this philosophy. He had no intention of erecting a system; indeed, 
the mere idea of “system” was repugnant to him. Moreover, he was 
not a professional philosopher. Nevertheless his restless mind and 
ailing body made him very introspective. Endowed with a keen 
sense of analysis, he observed as a helpless spectator the fluctuations 
of his own unstable nature and wondered whether he could find 
an issue out of that state of passivity wherein he was confined. 
Furthermore, his ideal of human dignity made him reject the theory 
that man is always at the mercy of circumstances or organic fatality. 
‘However,’ he said, “I believe that there exists a state of being over 
and above the one now dominant in me. I am more aware of my 
abjectness because I am aware of a superior existence, the model of 
which I have within me....Is man merely a degenerate creature? 
Or is he not rather destined to attain to greater perfection?” 

In order to understand the meaning and extent of Biran’s phi- 
losophy, it is necessary to follow his reasoning through its various 
stages until it reaches its maturity. It is the story of a soul’s quest 
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for its true self, its discovery of that self and its final self-realization. 
Biran began by pondering the moral and philosophic conclusions 
of the ancients. At one time he was influenced by Epicurus, at 
another by Seneca. Later he steeped himself in the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century and agreed with the ideas advanced by 
Condillac in the latter’s Traité des Sensations. After a short time, 
however, he forsook Condillac’s teachings; and it was by refuting 
and criticizing these theories on the ground of being inadequate and 
self-contradictory that Biran developed his own philosophic views 
which were to be diametrically opposed to sensationalism and to 
become definitely spiritualistic. 

Condillac who adopted Descartes’s method and theory of “clear 
ideas,’ had sought to find the one and only single indecomposable 
element in which ideas and the workings of the mind originate; this, 
said Condillac, was sensation, thus the soul was reduced to the mere 
capacity for feeling. The soul receives passively, like a mirror, im- 
pressions from without by means of the senses. The sensations thus 
produced combine with each other to form ideas and the faculties 
of the mind. The question of the passive role played by the mind 
gave rise to lively discussions among writers and philosophers. Biran 
desired to arrive at philosophic truth by observation. He accepted 
the view that ideas originate in the senses, but, at the same time, he 
was dissatisfied with Condillac’s explanation. It seemed to him that 
Condillac looked upon sensations in their new combinations as 
interchangeable algebraic units out of which nothing new could 
result. Biran did not think that the intelligence could be developed 
with the co-operation of an inner faculty which reacts on sensations 
and gives to them new forms which are noticeable in the faculties 
and in the operations of the mind. He maintained that not all was 
passive in the mind since at times he was able to put his own ideas 
in order and to exercise self-control. These states wherein he achieved 
self-mastery (though they occurred but seldom) presented a con- 
trast to those states of passivity habitual to him. Thus he came to 
conceive of the existence of an active force in man which, if it exists, 
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might serve as a basis on which to found his moral life and so find 
happiness. He said: 


If it were possible for me to pursue any study with con- 
tinuity, I should like to find out to what degree the soul is 
active and to what extent it can modify the impressions it 
receives from without; if it can increase or decrease their 
intensity by the attention which it gives them. I should like 
to learn just how far the soul can control this attention.” 


The Institute of France held periodical competitions in philoso- 
phy and adjudged a prize to the best essay. In 1799 the following 
subject was decided upon: “What is the Influence of Habit on 
Thought?” Biran entered the competition and in this way became 
acquainted with the Ideologists-Cabanis (1757-1808) and Destutt 
de Tracy (1754-1836) who, he said, supplied him with some of 
his principal ideas. From Cabanis he learned that the human faculties 
must be studied in respect to their organic connections; that an 
inner sensibility pervades all parts of the body although we may 
not be aware of it; this sensibility is the result of our organic con- 
stitution and varies with the varying condition of this constitution. 
This inner sensibility influences the mind just as the data of the outer 
sense influences it. Biran, who had often noticed the effect of inner 
sensibility on his own mind, believed that this explains the changes 
which take place in our tastes and inclinations. It is this sensibility 
which causes us to look on the dark or bright side of things and 
makes us feel alternately sad or happy. Consequently a method more 
comprehensive than Condillac’s is required to explain the workings 
of the mind. 

Destutt de Tracy taught Biran that it was not the sense of touch, 
as Condillac had maintained, but rather the motive force, which 
apprises us of the existence of the external world; this is a sort of 
sixth sense and is the fountainhead of certain ideas. Biran contends 
that Tracy, concerned chiefly with the problem of proving the 
influence of external bodies on the sentient faculty, had failed to 
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realize that this active faculty is distinct and separate from sensibility 
and that it plays an important role in the acquisition of knowledge. 
So Biran set himself the task of showing what were the respective 
roles of these two faculties as well as their opposed functions and 
the divergence of their origins. He analyzed impressions and put 
them into two categories: the first, perceptions, active and distinct 
in proportion to the mobility of their organs; the second, sensations, 
are passive and obscure because their organs are immobile. It is for 
this reason that the sense of touch, for example, is superior to the 
sense of smell. The sense of touch has a better motor system than 
the sense of smell. Perceptions also can be recalled—thanks to the 
movements which have produced them—whereas sensations cannot. 
Besides, when the will co-operates with the mobility of the organ, 
the resulting perception is prompt and distinct. For instance, we 
notice this co-operation of the will in voluntary effort when we 
meet with resistance. If we encounter increased resistance, we re- 
double our effort; consequently the action of our will is intensified. 
Resistance, by its opposition to the action of the will, makes us 
aware of our existence, of our ego, and the nonego. We notice this 
functioning of the will in voluntary effort every time we meet with 
resistance. According to Biran, the observation of the effect of habit 
on perception and sensation will reveal and prove that these two 
faculties are distinct and separate. Passive impressions, or sensation, 
become dulled and disappear if they are prolonged or repeated, 
whereas repetition increases the immediacy and clarity of percep- 
tion. It is only through perfecting and developing the perceptive 
element that the faculty of thinking can be advanced. Habit, how- 
ever, which dulls sensation, dulls the feeling of the action of the 
will at the same time and thus brings about cessation of effort, 
making automata of human beings. We can react against this deadly 
effect by resorting to those voluntary movements which originally 
produced the corresponding impressions. These movements can be 
used to a certain extent as a fixed fulcrum always ready to serve 
the exigencies of the will. So we can infer, states Biran, that the 
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faculty of feeling or sensation cannot itself explain the operations 
of the mind. 

In his Mémoire sur la Décomposition de la Pensée (1805), which 
was a reply to the question “How can thought be analyzed?” Biran 
continued to distinguish between the passive and the active elements 
in the acquisition of knowledge. But as he analyzed voluntary effort 
he arrived at the conclusion that the seat of the cause is to be found 
within our consciousness and is not to be sought in external objects. 
Thus he affirmed the ego, or the person, to be the real cause which 
is manifested in voluntary effort. He arrived at this new point of 
view by the following reasoning: If the modes of passive receptivity 
can be observed externally in the interplay of the organs “As we 
read in the printed characters the thoughts of a writer;”* can we in 
this interplay find all that constitutes the activity of the mind? If, 
as we observe, there exist certain subjective modes which are uniform 
and unchangeable and which are manifested simultaneously with 
the numerous and varied impressions coming from without, can 
we explain these two modes (perception and sensation) in terms 
of physiology, 7. e., by the movements of the fibers? Biran answered 
this question in the negative: The active faculties or volitions are 
not like the receptive and passive faculties of sensibility; the latter 
can be studied in their physical causes “As divided, circumscribed 
or classified without reference to the ego”; the former cannot be 
separated from the conscient, active force (which is one and only), 
from which they stem and like it they cannot be thought of as 
scattered through the different parts of the body:”* Consequently, 
if we admit that there exist subjective modes, or acts of conscious- 
ness, which differ from the modes of physical sensibility, a suitable 
method for the observation of these subjective modes must be devised. 
Biran said that philosophers had applied to metaphysics a method fit 
only for physical sciences. In the realm of these latter, it is enough to 
classify phenomena, to arrange them in order of their sequence or 
their analogies without inquiring into their respective causes. 
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In psychology one cannot proceed in this manner; a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon must be observed from within and one must identify 
himself with the active force which produces it; it cannot be observed 
externally like a concrete object and conceived of independently 
from its individual cause. If we take as an example the perception 
of a voluntary muscular effort, we find in it two different elements: 
the active force, the ego, which produces the muscular movement; 
and the effect experienced by the contraction of the muscle. “But 
these two elements are so inseparably integrated in the same per- 
ception that the one cannot be studied in isolation from the other 
without impairing the perception. ... Here the cause, which is the 
will, is not an unknown factor?”® 

Biran rediscovered the true nature of causation; this is the will 
—the person. Furthermore, he shows not only the real cause, but 
also the means we have of knowing it; and this is by turning our 
observation from the outside world of things to the inside world 
of consciousness. 

According to Biran, all the errors of modern philosophers are 
due to their disregard of inner experience. They have studied from 
without and from an absolute point of view that which ought to 
be studied from within and from a relative point of view. Condillac 
took account only and exclusively of pure sensation since he believed 
man’s role to be passive. So he made no distinction between the 
person who has cognizance of his own being and the modification 
which he undergoes when in contact with external objects. Biran 
asserted that this state of passivity, or of pure sensation, exists more 
or less in certain people and in certain states such as sleep, delirium, 
etc., wherein progress of any kind is impossible because the person 
affected is absorbed by the state in which he finds himself. Descartes, 
because he made a substance of the ego, adheres to the absolute 
point of view. He did not see that the ego is an operating cause 
which has knowledge of itself only through its effect. Biran averred 
that metaphysicians, rationalists, and empiricists have all been in 
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error; some because they thought that primary notions are innate in 
the mind; others because they were of the opinion that these forms 
are generalizations of our experience of external reality; in both 
these cases the mind is passive whether because it contains within 
itself “ready-made” or innate ideas or whether it receives these 
ideas from without. The rationalists erred because they did not carry 
their analysis far enough; the empiricists because they considered 
nothing but external experience. Hume and Malebranche are among 
those philosophers who wanted to gauge the will only from the 
standpoint of external experience instead of knowing it through 
inner experience. In order to find the real basis of psychology, or 
metaphysics, it is necessary to go to the primary fact of conscious- 
ness, wherein the ego has knowledge of itself, through voluntary 
effort. The consciousness, the ego, is a free, autonomous force. This 
fact becomes evident to us if we compare the sensation of a muscular 
movement caused by the will to the sensation of a muscular move- 
ment unaided by the will. It is by the observation of our ego in 
action that we discover all primary notions such as existence, cause, 
substance, unity, and identity. These notions are not illusory; they 
are real; they are the different forms of our will and are at the root 
of knowledge and constitute the conditions of all thought. If we 
fail to perceive the true cause, though it is within us, it is because 
habit has obliterated the sense of our activity. The real ego is revealed 
in effort. This will, or active force, enables man to live a conscious 
life, to raise himself by his own efforts to a level above that of 
organic nature and to achieve an intellectual and moral development 
which is limited only by his failure to make further efforts. Thus 
the difference between human life and animal life becomes clear; 
the former begins where the latter ends. 

As he grew older and his thought matured, Biran came to realize 
that “organic fatality” still exercised a certain degree of influence. 
There is a region near the soul which by means of the imagination 
tries to drag the soul downward. Man must be on his guard and 
make imagination subservient to the life of the mind. This can be 
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accomplished by cherishing an ideal of perfection, an ideal of a life 
on a higher plane by making use of all available means to reach this 
goal. Thanks to persevering, unremitting efforts, man can be en- 
nobled and can surmount all obstacles in his path of self-realization. 
In this way, our human life prepares and guides us to a spiritual life 
in which we enjoy the complete unfolding of the spirit because of 
the spark of divinity within us. 

It is difficult to estimate the scope and far-reaching effect of 
Biran’s influence. It is enough to recall the long line of brilliant 
French metaphysicians who stem from Biran and culminate in 
Bergson. 


Concerning Method in Philosophy 


and Science 
BY 


EDWARD G. BALLARD 


PES in pursuit of that elusive ideal of 
unity in the intellectual realm, many philosophers have held that 
philosophic method is really the same as methods in other fields. 
For example one writer believes that the true method in philosophy 
is intuitive. Hence one philosophizes correctly when he assimilates 
his way of thinking to that of the creative artist. On the other hand 
one hears more frequently that the only correct procedure for 
solving problems is the scientific method. We expect this opinion 
from the logical empiricists since they have damned by definition 
all nonscientific questions. Professor Carnap has written, “There 
are no questions the answers to which are impossible for science 
in principle? And in this statement “science” should evidently be 
understood in the narrow sense of natural science. This faith in the 
unrestricted scope of the scientific method seems to be shared by 
others less radical than the radical empiricists. 

If these scientifically minded philosophers are correct in their 
views, metaphysics and many other philosophic pursuits will have 
to be abandoned. On the other hand if the siren song of natural 
science be listened to with something of Odysseus’ restraint, perhaps 
another method can be seen as valid. I shall attempt to define this 
other method. It will turn out to be generically the same as an 
important part of scientific method (viz., measurement) yet specif- 
ically different. This way of philosophizing is recommended here 
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not as something new in philosophy but rather as an explicit recog- 
nition of a method which philosophers have always profitably used. 

We shall have to begin by indicating the aspects of scientific 
method which are important for the present design. Scientific method 
shows by its procedure the kind of subject matter on which it may 
correctly be used. This subject matter is given in the first place 
to our sensitive intuition. We learn to interpret our sensations as 
objects and kinds of objects almost automatically. The first genuine 
step toward scientific concepts and theories is made when detailed 
and accurate classification of these objects is undertaken. Inasmuch 
as sensory discrimination is very often far too insensitive to make 
the careful distinctions required, “scopic” instruments are invented— 
the microscope, electroscope, etc. The consequence of being thus 
enabled to make fine discriminations among our perceptions is that 
we can further discriminate the degree to which a quality is present 
or absent. The invention of other instruments—“metric” instruments 
—renders it possible to translate into numbered quantities the per- 
ceptions of the degree in which a quality is present. Measurement 
becomes possible. At this point the scientist commands all that is 
required to put him in possession of precise scientific facts. Clearly 
it is a tautology, yet it is important to emphasize, that scientific 
classification requires all its facts to be of a single type, e. g., in the 
case of measurement, the facts are all quantities. 

One other point requires to be made. The process of finding 
theories to explain the facts is presided over by a ruling conviction 
which is essential to any intellectual enterprise. This is the convic- 
tion that human thought, if it is to break the chains of its subjectivity 
and achieve any enduring value, must be molded, so to speak, on 
something not human, something invariant and objective in the 
world beyond its ego. For the natural sciences this invariant is sought 
in empirical facts and their invariable connections. More exactly, 
the contemporary conviction is that the subject matter which the 
scientist investigates conceals an invariant and all but mechanical 
order: each event within a field is determined by other similar events. 
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This conviction may be termed the axiom of mechanism. (It is 
worth noting that this axiom does not state that nature is completely 
determined. It states only that experiences in which a causal order of 
this sort cannot, as yet, be detected cannot be said to be scientifically 
understood. Thus this axiom is methodological, not metaphysical.) 

Now if scientific method is the same as philosophic method, 
and if the above paragraphs are at all a fair characterization of relevant 
essentials of scientific method, then we are in a position to ask the 
scientifically minded philosopher a few pointed questions. Where 
are their instruments, “‘scopic” or “‘metric;’ with which they discern 
and quantify their facts? Without such instruments we might sus- 
pect them of having no important facts. Why should they accept 
the axiom of mechanism (a fair question’ to put to philosophers), 
or do they, like scientists, apply it automatically? And, in short, if 
they use scientific method exclusively, why are they not scientists? 
The logical empiricists accept these questions as fair and urgent but 
answer them by so curtailing philosophy as to convert the philoso- 
pher into a kind of policeman of the sciences. The difficulties, how- 
ever, which this kind of policing involve are really enormous and 
end as W. A. Wick’ has shown, by encountering all the old problems 
of a full-blown philosophy. Evidently the best way to deal with 
these problems is neither to side-step them nor to try to force a 
solution by applying a method successful in another kind of sub- 
ject matter. 

What, then, is philosophic method? And how does it differ from 
scientific method? The best way to answer these questions from the 
present point of view is to begin by noting a few facts about measure- 
ment. For in the first place measuring is the crucial operation in 
scientific method, as far at least as the more highly developed sciences 
are concerned. Moreover, there does appear to be a certain likeness 
between scientific and philosophic methods in this particular respect; 
hence, the analysis of measurement may throw some light on phil- 
osophic method. 


1Metaphysics and the New Logic, Chicago, 1942. 
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It will be recalled that a scale of measurement is analyzable into 
three aspects: (1) the mensurans, a set of distinct formal objects 
XYy,Z, .- . connected by a relation R which is formally defined; 
(2) the mensurandum, a set of observable objects having qualities 
a,b,c, ... which are related by R*. If it be found that R° qualities have 
the same formal character as R and that a,b,c, ...are in one to one 
correspondence with x,y,z,...then (3) a set of mediating state- 
ments or rules may be set up interpreting the mensurandum in the 
mensurans. Thus the measure of a class (the mensurandum) is a 
class (the mensurans) isomorphic with it. The mensurandum De- 
comes translatable into the terms of the mensurans and may be 
operated on just as one operates on the terms of the mensurans. 
Then this scale may be applied by the appropriate operations to 
discover more facts about that aspect of the subject matter which 
is homogeneous with the scale. And evidently the only kind of fact 
which can be discovered with the aid of a given scale must be 
homogeneous with that scale. ‘This is a point which must be empha- 
sized later for the further development of this topic. 

One would expect the product of measuring to have the same 
general structure as the scale itself. And in fact a fully developed 
science is essentially an isomorphism elaborated in great detail be- 
tween a formal system and an observable subject matter. It would 
seem, then, that the discoverer’s “scientific insight” is yust the hunch 
that a specific isomorphism will be found to exist. Scientific method 
is any means which will indicate that such an isomorphism does exist. 
Scientific prediction performs the function of reassuring us that 
the isomorphism continues to hold in fact once it has been set up 
in theory. 

Now this procedure may be generalized. We have set up an exact 
isomorphism between R(x,y,z,...) and R*(a,b,c,...). More gen- 
erally this isomorphism is based upon the similarity between relation- 
ships observable in the two distinct classes, the mensurans and the 
mensurandum. ‘Vhis similarity is a special form of analogy. If we 
leave aside the requirement that the classes be quantified, it will be 
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found that what remains—the analogy—is the basis of philosophic 
method. Philosophic method begins by noting the samenesses and 
differences which define those large general classes or categories, 
such as the category of quantity, which are required as the founda- 
tion for any intellectual undertaking. 

The distinction which we have in mind can be drawn more 
clearly. The point is that two kinds of analogies may be made: 
(1) precise analogies between classes in the same category—say the 
category of quantity as in the usual processes of measurement or 
(2) more general analogies between categories. The first kind, im- 
portant for the special sciences, compares like things in respect to 
some possible degree of difference, as two things alike in extension 
may differ in quantity of extension. Aristotle had this notion in mind 
when he remarked, “The measure is always homogeneous with the 
thing measured, the measure of a spatial magnitude is a spatial magni- 
tude and in particular that of a length is a length?’ The second kind 
of analogy, important in philosophy, compares non-homogeneous 
things and seeks some similarity in their differences. ‘Thus, for exam- 
ple, we compare physics with psychology and find some similarities 
of method and structure in each; or we compare music and mathe- 
matics and find distinctions of matter and form made in each; or 
again we compare what the Communists think about themselves 
with what the Democracies think about themselves and find each 
justified by its own value system. 

Two definitions are suggested. (1) Scientific method consists in 
setting up an isomorphism between things homogeneous with each 
other, specifically by use of classification and measurement. (2) Phil- 
osophic method proceeds by setting up analogies among things non- 
homogeneous with each other—its function being to discover the 
principles of classification, of measurement, etc. 

Any analogy, whether the exact comparison of things like in 
kind or the less precise comparison of things unlike in kind, involves 
at least two classes, two things of some sort, related in some conceiv- 


2Metaphysics, 1, 1053 a, 24-26. 
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able way. In practice one of these two (the mensurans) is known 
with a greater degree of clarity than the other. ‘he purpose of the 
analogy is to communicate what is understood about the better- 
known class or part to the lesser known. Thus insights are com- 
municated and our experience becomes better known as we learn 
to make more analogies. 

It is easy to see that the philosopher is engaged in exactly this 
sort of activity. In fact the three aspects of measurement just indi- 
cated, if generalized and thought of in terms of analogies, suggest 
the three main directions of the philosopher’s interest. For the 
philosopher may extend his analogizing activity to comparing the 
objects thought about, the processes of thinking, and the reasons 
for thinking about them. If he meets with any success, he may make 
a “pre-scientific” theory of the world, elaborate formal systems, and 
finally formulate a system of values which guides and regulates the 
kinds of sciences which will be made. In this way the three main 
parts of philosophy are defined: cosmology, or theory about the 
world; logic, or theory about theory; axiology, or (among other 
things) an account of the relation of theory to the world. Thus 
philosophy by a kind of generalization of scientific method extends 
and further explains the explanations of experience which the special 
sciences give. For example we could not say that a measure must 
be homogeneous with the thing measured unless we had by previous 
analogizing come to some understanding about homogeneity and 
heterogeneity. 

Very likely the scientific philosophers will agree with what has 
been said up to this point and yet not wish to philosophize in the 
manner suggested. They will very pointedly raise questions con- 
cerning the objectivity of this method in philosophy. Naturally one 
wishes to be sure that his ideas are not mere fancies. The scientific 
method, appealing as it does to the senses and reassuring us with 
prophecies verified, convinces easily that scientific beliefs correspond 
to something non-subjective. But philosophic method has failed in 
the past to convince everyone that it too can achieve objectively 
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valid results, and this is obviously the reason why some philosophers 
have attempted to reduce all method to the scientific method. Thus 
a defense of philosophy on this score would have to develop a wider 
and more convincing theory of objectivity than that generally cur- 
rent. No such development will be attempted here; nevertheless, 
by means of an illustration, one direction in which the required 
theory may be found can be indicated well enough. 

This illustration which comes from mathematics but develops 
philosophically will make it quite clear to what objective results phil- 
osophic method, from the present point of view, may be considered 
to lead. Suppose we wish to come to an understanding concerning 
what the circle is. We might point to circular things. But such par- 
ticularity has been out-moded since Socrates used dialectic. Besides, 
standing at an angle to your field of vision, I might see your circle 
as a straight line. You might then devise a description of any circle 
such as the following: R* = x’ + y’. But I might easily object that 
my own correctly developed notion differed from yours, being: 
R’ = (x' + a)’ + (y* +b)’. Discussing our differences, we would 
conclude that we had developed similar notions of the circle, my 
circle being related to my coordinates in a manner similar to your 
circle’s relation to your frame of reference. This relation could 
easily be seen by translating my coordinates to yours according to 
simple transformation formulas which evaluate (x’,y’) in terms of 
(x,y). What, then, is the circle? Neither your circle nor mine, but 
something apprehended equally well from our two frames of refer- 
ence, a form or an invariant which is transformable from context 
to context. It is something, moreover, which is not grasped clearly 
until we do transform it from one coordinate system to another. For 
it is the very process of transformation, which, by indicating that 
what is sought is not peculiar to any single coordinate system but 
is identical in any such system, forces one to look beyond any such 
particular circumstances as a given circle or a specific set of coordi- 
nates. We look to the invariant defining the whole group of trans- 
formations and present equally in any. This is the objective thing 
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whose being is not dependent upon subjective fancy. This is the 
object of mathematics. The techniques of measurement further en- 
able us to find similar invariants in physical things. These invariants 
are the objects of physics. Scientific facts, then, are not merely what 
are seen, but they are what in a particular set of circumstances—a 
particular system of coordinates as it were—are seen to embody an 
invariant. For example, the distance to the sun becomes a scientific 
fact only when it is known that this distance expresses a ratio 
(the invariant) between the position of the sun and the astronomical 
unit of measure. 

The method of science combines formal transformations and 
physical operations in a way that enables the scientist to define 
certain invariants associated with physical phenomena. ‘This method 
is limited by the condition that a system of measure can transform 
only that aspect of a subject matter which is homogeneous with it. 
But there seems to be no reason why other transformations intro- 
duced into a subject matter by analogies cannot also become the 
means for finding the invariants associated with non-homogeneous 
subject matter. 

Transformation of this discussion of mathematical and physical 
invariants to a philosophic context is not difficult since illustrations 
of such a transformation are plentiful. For example the guiding 
analogy in much of Aristotle’s work is the analogy of nature to 
human artistry.’ Since we have a privileged insight into the artist 
and since the artist and nature are similar, this insight into the nature 
of the artist is extended to nature in general. But nature and the 
artist are non-homogeneous. Then of course what is known about 
the artist cannot literally be interpreted as knowledge about nature. 
Nevertheless, the two do possess certain basic invariants in common, 
and these are sufficient to suggest principles and modes of procedure 
by which nature may profitably be studied. In particular, this analogy 


3Cf. Of the Parts of Animals, I, 1. 641 b 12-15. “For just as human creations are the 
products of art, so living objects are the products of an analogous cause or principle, not 


external but internal ..” trans. W. Ogle, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. McKeon. 
Cf. also Physics Il, 8. 199a. 
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suggested the doctrine of the four causes in terms of which Aristotle 
elaborated his whole physics. 

A further example will illustrate how an analogy drawn between 
nature and rational beings has suggested a theory of value. The 
sentence to be quoted, a key sentence of Kant’s Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Metaphysic of Ethics, also indicated that the two 
analogues are specifically recognized to be non-homogeneous: “A 
realm of ends is possible only by analogy with a realm of nature; 
but the former according to maxims only, that is, self-imposed, the 
latter only according to laws resulting from causes acting under 
external compulsion” In other words the invariant common between 
the realm of ends and the realm of nature may be regarded as suffi- 
ciently well grasped to warrant a transfer of knowledge of nature 
to a knowledge about morals. Still it must constantly be born in 
mind that a complete isomorphism does not hold between these 
two fields; in fact these two fields are unlike to the extent that laws 
holding in one realm are different in kind from those holding in the 
other, moral laws being obligatory, while natural laws are necessary. 

Perhaps finally one may look forward to using the same method 
of analogy for discovering and defining invariants which are omni- 
present and which order all the fields of inquiry. Thus perhaps the 
program will be carried out which is suggested in A. N. Whitehead’s 
remark: “Philosophy can be defined as the endeavor to frame a 
coherent, logical, necessary system of general ideas in terms of which 
every element of our experience can be interpreted”’ 

It is at least clear how philosophical analogies are different from 
mathematical analogies and measurements. Many will regret that 
philosophical analogizing is not productive of ideas as clear and 
distinct as those of natural science and mathematics. Nonetheless 
the more basic yet more vaguely defined invariants which the phi- 
losopher seeks are useful tools in his enterprise of criticism and 
systematization; and besides one will not wish to be more clear and 
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Montaigne and Modern Philosophy 


EDGAR H. HENDERSON 


|e ae of modern philosophy outside of 
France have paid all too little attention to the great sixteenth-century 
Frenchman, Michel de Montaigne. Perhaps one reason for this 1s 
the lordly notion on the part of some that Montaigne is merely a 
literary person, an essayist, and not a philosopher at all. Another 
reason possibly is the idea that since his dates (1533-1592) place him 
chronologically in the Renaissance period, this precludes the possi- 
bility of his being considered a modern. 
This paper undertakes to challenge both these views and there- 
with to contend that Montaigne is a philosopher who is so modern 
that he becomes a matrix of modern philosophy. First of all, it seems 
important to put into the record Montaigne’s own testimony on 
the issues in question. In his famous “Apology for Raimond Sebond;’ 
he describes himself as “a new figure: an unpremeditate and acci- 
dental philosopher!”* Also in his profoundly influential essay on 
“The Education of the Young;’ he declares, ““What I saw, I saw 
plainly [words already suggestive of Descartes’ ‘clear and distinct 
ideas’], and . . . nourished some bold ideas and opinions in advance 
of my age: Now, if almost anybody else were testifying about 
himself, we should have to allow for a lot of bias, but not so in the 
case of Montaigne. It is doubtful if any man ever submitted himself 
to a more coldly impartial and objective analysis than Montaigne, 
or ever reported more frankly and unsparingly what he found. “I 


1The Essays of Montaigne, trans. by Trechmann, Book II, Chap. 12, p. 548. 
2Ibid., I, 26, 175. 
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present myself standing and lying, front and back, right and left, and 
in all my natural attitudes?”® he truthfully reports. And “I confess 
the truth when it tells against me as when it is on my side:’* No one 
who has read him will attempt to deny these asseverations. So well 
did Montaigne know and report himself that Baron, the nineteenth- 
century historian of French literature, thinks the study of Montaigne 
the best introduction to the study and knowledge of man in general.’ 
Likewise Tavera® declares that Montaigne’s essays “‘are not only the 
expression of a conscience, but in many respects the expression of 
conscience itself?’ 

In fine, when Montaigne says he was a philosopher and ahead 
of his time, he deserves to be believed. But to this insight he adds 
foresight. He foresees that the professional scholars of his age, be- 
clouded by the desiccated rote-learning of the schools, will not be 
able to recognize or realize the depths of his thought, since he has 
not chosen to cast it in the formal molds of learning. Seeing a close 
similarity between his own thought and that of Socrates, he is 
equally sure that the learned pedants would not understand Soc- 
rates either. 

If at this moment anything of the same kind [as Socrates’ 
teachings] should appear there are few men who would 
appreciate it. We can perceive no beauties that are not 
emphasized, puffed out and inflated by artificial means. 
Those which glide in their native purity and simplicity [as 
Montaigne’s certainly do] easily escape so gross a sight as 
ours. ... Socrates makes his mind move with a natural and 
familiar motion. A peasant says this, a woman says that... . 
His inductions and similes are drawn from the most com- 
mon and best-known activities of men; everybody under- 
stands him. Under so humble a form, we should never have 
recognized the nobility and splendor of his admirable ideas; 
we who think all ideas mean and shallow that are not set 
off by learning.’ 
3Jbid., Ill, 8, 408. 4Tbid., Ill, 5, 346. 


5Cited by Donald Frame: Montaigne in France, p. 138. 
6T’Idée d’ Humanité dans Montaigne, p. 27. TEssays, Ill, 12, 509. 
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So it has turned out. Pedants of all generations, finding Mon- 
taigne’s thought lacking all the trappings of learning, have been 
unable to think of him as a philosopher, even though Sainte-Beuve 
did call him “the wisest Frenchman that ever lived?” French philoso- 
phers, however, have tended to esteem Montaigne as highly as does 
their eminent colleague, Leon Brunschvicg,’ who describes the 
Essais as “the most original book in the world” Similarly Jean Wahl” 
reports that “throughout the history of French thought runs the 
influence of Montaigne?’ And a litterateur, Victor-Etienne Jouy,” 
calls Montaigne the founder of modern philosophy itself. 

But so far we have merely acted the pedant, trying to prove our 
case by appealing to authority. This too in spite of the fact that 
Montaigne, like a true modern, protests against all authority except 
that of reason. What, then, can reason say in support of our con- 
tention that Montaigne is a philosopher, and not merely a literary 
man? For one thing, history shows that it is quite possible for a man 
to combine superb literary expression and profoundly philosophical 
insight—witness Plato, for instance. Impartial examination will show 
that Montaigne does this par excellence. ‘To be sure, he speaks infor- 
mally to the common man, as Socrates does, but he also speaks 
informingly to that same common man about the deepest things 
of life: suffering and kindliness, knowledge and truth, sense and 
reason, arrogance and humility, faith and religion, disease and death, 
nature and virtue, man and his perfection. This avoidance of merely 
formal reasoning and his recourse to the informal essay may seem 
to be only a literary maneuver; nevertheless it is destined to set the 
pattern for much of the philosophizing that is to come in the next 
four hundred years. Thus, for example, it explains at least in part 
why Descartes begins his philosophizing with a Discourse on Method, 
which, like Montaigne’s Essais, is informal, autobiographical philoso- 
phizing; explains why Descartes’ thought moves on by means of the 
personal and informal Meditations, by personal correspondence, and 


SQuoted by Frame, op. cit., p. 139. Descartes et Pascal: Lecteurs de Montaigne, p. 19. 
10Tableau de la Philosophie Frangaise, p. 9. “Cited by Frame, op. cit., p. 55. 
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by means of the Principles, a book which he wished people to read 
like a novel; explains why so many works of great modern philoso- 
phers have such informal titles and personal characters as Pensées, 
Dialogues, Confessions, Essays, Adventures, and so on. For, these 
Essais of Montaigne were in no sense treatises. They were explora- 
tions, ventures in self-knowledge, efforts at self-realization, adven- 
tures in living itself. They were as empirical and wandering as life 
itself—they were life itself. “I have no more made my book than 
my book has made me;’ writes Montaigne, ‘‘a book consubstantial 
with its author, concerned with me alone, a part of my life?” So 
fruitful was this personal method of philosophizing that, as Voltaire 
discovered, “Montaigne, in portraying himself had portrayed human 
nature.’ ‘Io have achieved all this is to have become a philosopher 
of great distinction, and the discoverer of a most fertile philosophical 
method. Only the most pedantic of pedants could deny to Montaigne 
the credit for high philosophical achievement. 

Granted then that Montaigne is a philosopher. But why must 
he be called a modern philosopher? The answer is not far to seek. 
Even a cursory comparison of Montaigne with the thinkers of the 
Renaissance will show, in the midst of the similarities, some marked 
differences. In the first place, the Renaissance men only swapped 
the authority of the Roman Catholic Church for the authority of 
the ancients; whereas Montaigne rejects all authority except that of 
a well-trained reason or judgment. He does not recite or parrot the 
ancients as so many of his contemporaries do. He ponders the ancient 
ideas critically, tests them in his living, and transforms them into 
the stuff of his own living thought. “I do not number my borrowings, 
I weigh them?” Secondly, Renaissance thinkers, and especially the 
Italians,’* tend to study the ancients for their own sake; whereas 
Montaigne studies them only as a means to the end of self-knowl- 
edge. For the pragmatic Montaigne only that knowledge or learning 
is desirable which has utility, which does something for the learner 


12 ssays, II, 18, 116. 18Cited by Frame, op. cit., p. 110. 14Essays, I, 10, 397. 
15On this point see Cambridge Modern History, 1934 ed., Vol. I, p. 577. 
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and for human life. “Books have been of service to me,’ he writes, 
“not so much for instruction as to exercise my mind?’ Again, “If a 
man were wise he would consider the value of each thing according 
to whether it was most useful and suitable for life?’ In the third 
place, there is a sharp difference between the humanism of the 
Renaissance and that of Montaigne. The former is thin. It consists 
in cultivating a few free individuals so that they can enjoy the arts 
and sciences. On the other hand, the humanism of Montaigne is 
broad and deep, is of a practical sort which seeks to benefit all men. 
For, philosophy, he reminds us, “gives us freedom” since it teaches 
man “to know himself and how to die well and live a good life:’” 
It seeks, not additional elegancies for the aristocratic few, but rather 
the perfection of humanity. The significant thing about these and 
other differences between Montaigne and the Renaissance thinkers 
is that every one of these differences throws Montaigne on the side 
of the moderns. He is basically a modern philosopher. 

But he is still more. Careful study of Montaigne’s thought will 
show that it is a matrix for much of modern philosophy, a proto- 
philosophy, to use Professor George Boas’ admirable term. Let us 
begin a brief examination of this matter by considering his teaching 
about philosophical method. “For Montaigne,’ Tavera” rightly re- 
ports, “man is capable of nothing without method, of everything 
with method’ In Montaigne’s own words, “It cannot be, perhaps, 
but that we should harbor some real knowledge, but it is by chance. 
And since errors enter into our soul in the same manner and guided 
through the same channel, she has no means of distinguishing them, 
or of choosing between truth and falsehood?" This situation forces 
Montaigne to formulate a specific method which, while intentionally 
resembling Socrates, differs radically in many respects from it. 
Socrates proceeds by dialectic; Montaigne proceeds by actual intro- 


16H ssays, Il, 12, 512. Essays, Book II, Chapter 12 (translation mine). 
18Essays, I, 20, 81; I, 26, 158. 


18See his article, “The Role of Protophilosophies in Intellectual History” Journal 
Philosophy, Vol. XLV, No. 25, December 2, 1948, pp. 673-683. he hae ot 


200. Cit., p. 34. 21 Essays, 11.12, 5. 
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spective observation of self, aided by what the ancients have said 
and by what he learns from “the great book of the world?’ Thus 
he becomes the fountainhead of the familiar method of analytical, 
introspective psychology which has prevailed, whether for good or 
ill, in most of the modern age, and has dominated much of modern 
epistemology and metaphysics. Also, in the methodic quest for 
knowledge and truth Montaigne recognizes the necessity for an 
attitude of humility: “The nursing mother of the most erroneous 
ideas, both of men in general and of the individual is the exaggerated 
opinion man has of himself’? Again, he conducts his observations 
to the very end of life; no truth, no science, is ever final or complete 
for him—or for the moderns. All is tentative, hypothetical. Thus, 
for instance, Montaigne” suggests that nobody commit himself fully 
to either the Ptolemaic or the Copernican theory because, a thousand 
years hence, a third theory may supersede both. All through the 
modern world down to John Dewey this notion of suspense of 
judgment has played a significant role. Always Montaigne strives 
to be objective, impartial, frank and complete, suppressing nothing. 
These maxims of his method have all entered into the very warp 
and woof of modern scientific method. Nor does he blunder upon 
them. He explicitly formulates them as canons of valid method, and 
thus enunciates the protomethodology of the moderns. 

A second basic element in this protophilosophy laid down by 
Montaigne is its primary concern for self-knowledge. This is the 
end toward which the method described above moves, and all else 
is subordinate to this end. Even “the great world” is but “the mirror 
wherein we are to behold ourselves, in order to know ourselves from 
the right point of view:”* Philosophy is for him self-knowledge and 
therewith self-emancipation, self-perfection. “I study myself more 
than any other subject; that is my Metaphysics, that is my Physics:”° 
This centrality of the ego in Montaigne’s thought is of course 
destined to become, in the teaching of Descartes, the ultimacy of 
the cogito, the absolute starting point of the Cartesian method. Fol- 


22] bid., Il, 17,83.  231bid., Il, 12, 15. 24] bid., 1, 26, 156-57. 25] bid., Ill, 13, 549. 
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lowing Descartes, the great bulk of modern philosophy will find 
itself involved in an “ego-centric” predicament which has its deepest 
roots in Montaigne’s preoccupation with self-knowledge. 

A third fundamental element in this protophilosophy is Mon- 
taigne’s naturalism, whether considered as attitude, method, or 
doctrine. He deftly sets all revelation of the supernatural over in 
the realm of faith and restricts reason to the natural realm. “It 1s 
Socrates’ opinion and mine too,’ he declares, “that the wisest theory 
about the gods is to have no theory at all’’”® Henceforth Descartes 
and all modern philosophers after him will follow Montaigne’s 
naturalistic path, leaving religious problems and the supernatural out 
of their universe of discourse, and will confine their reason and 
understanding to nature and natural religion. This thoroughgoing 
naturalism of Montaigne will be especially influential in the realm 
of morals. Filled with the greatest admiration for it, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson proclaims delightedly that the essays of Montaigne “make 
virtue possible without the discipline of Christianity, or rather do 
shame her?’ And in Montaigne the person, Emerson finds a 
“sweet, natural goodness, a goodness like mine and thine, and that 
... invites thine and mine to be and to grow?’ There thus appears 
to be good reason for the view that Montaigne furnishes the matrix 
for modern naturalism, ethical or otherwise. 

A fourth constituent of this fertile protophilosophy is its skep- 
ticism. He calls it Pyrrhonism, but examination quickly reveals that 
here, as everywhere else, when Montaigne appropriates an earlier 
doctrine, he so transforms it that it becomes distinctively his own 
doctrine. For, whereas the skepticism of Pyrrho might easily issue 
in a paralysis of all action, the skepticism of Montaigne does not 
come to any such dead end. It is an instrument, a means to further 
thought and action. It should, therefore, be called methodic skep- 
ticism. Montaigne denounces as equally unfounded both the dog- 
matic denial of the possibility of any knowledge and the equally 


*6Ibid., IL, 12, 536. 27Quoted by C. L. Young: Emerson’s Montai 
28Quoted by Young, op. cit., PPp- 129-30. y g 5s Montaigne, p. 127. 
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dogmatic claim to certain knowledge. Between these two extremes 
he sets his skepticism as a means.”® He does not affirm but only inter- 
rogates: Que sais-je? What do I know? “The only result of my 
learning is that I feel how much I still have to learn;’ but “my igno- 
rance affords me as much occasion to hope as to fear:’*° His skepti- 
cism does preclude all final assertions of truth, and consequently 
keeps us on our quest. ““We are born to search after the truth: it 
belongs to a greater power to possess it... the world is but a school 
of research. The question is not who shall hit the ring, but who 
shall run the best course? This is clearly a skepticism which, instead 
of blocking the quest for truth, turns it rather into an infinite search. 
No “truth” is taken as final: “The most farseeing of my plans have 
no more than a year in view. ... My conceptions and my judgments 
grope their way, staggering, stumbling, and tripping, and when I 
have gone as far as I can, I am yet by no means satisfied: Here 
is a skepticism which moves critically every step of the way, remov- 
ing with its keen blade the old learning and the ancient prejudices 
which, jungle-like, impede man’s onward march. Thus it blazes the 
trail for such great moderns as Descartes, Francis Bacon, and Imman- 
uel Kant. This methodological skepticism serves many useful pur- 
poses. It deflates man’s arrogance, keeps him from trying to become 
an angel; for, as Montaigne points out, when man does strive to 
become an angel, he only succeeds in becoming an inhuman bigot. 
It undermines the assurance of the religious partisans on both sides, 
and thus softens the unspeakable cruelties of the internecine religious 
wars in Montaigne’s own country. It undercuts the authority on 
which pompous pedantry rests, and makes possible the progressive 
quest for unprejudiced truth. It eliminates the ancient errors so that 
men may be free to discern the natural way to such useful truths 
as promise to make them free. Thus it happens that the methodolo- 
gical skepticism of Montaigne is fitted to become the progenitor of 


29°F ssays, I, 12, 497ff. 3° bid., III, 13, 552; Il, 12, 486. 31] bid., Ill, 8, 390. 
321 Did., Il, 28, 151; I, 26, 143. 
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all the useful skepticisms of Descartes and succeeding moderns, and 
the forerunner of subsequent critical philosophy. 

Basic also in this protophilosophy 1s Montaigne’s doctrine of 
freedom. Even the necessities entailed by natural mechanism are 
not for him absolute: “It is, indeed, true that even they [animals] 
do not always strictly follow the path of nature:’** Human freedom 
resides in the will as the ground of all moral action. “Nothing is 
really in our power except the will; on this are necessarily founded 
and established all the rules of the duty of man?’* Laws are useful 
since they set the frame of reference within which the individual’s 
freedom functions.” The individual must, outwardly at least, submit 
to all of them, but in his own inner judgment he remains free to 
condemn faulty ones.” In this latter event, however, he will strive 
to change the laws in an evolutionary, rather than a revolutionary 
manner through an essentially moral education which will train 
men’s judgment so that they may choose and achieve wise laws, 
and steadily advance the progress of mankind.” Inflexibility of laws 
is considered deadly; hence judgment is recommended as indispen- 
sable in applying them. Since the number of the laws will never be 
equal to “the infinite variety of human actions,’ it is desirable to 
have very few laws, and those of the most simple and general sort, 
leaving their specific application to the free judgment of the moral 
agent, or of the judges when necessary.** “The man who uses only 
his judgment and his discretion . . . proceeds more cheerfully .. . and 
he always walks with the reins in his hands:’* To this end philosophy 
is requisite, for, “among the liberal arts philosophy is the art which 
gives us liberty:’*° This whole conception of freedom as realized by 
a balanced judgment working within, not outside, law has become 
part and parcel of practically all modern thought. 

But are there not still rational necessities, compulsions of thought, 
as envisioned by the panlogists, which constrain and compel man 
with logical determinism? Not for Montaigne! “If I must be a slave 


83] Did., III, 12, 524. s4Ibid., 1, 7,25. 881 bid., IIL, 1, 246-47. 88 I bid., II, 8, 398. 
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I will be so to Reason alone; and yet I can hardly compass even 
that.... What a pitiful mania to think your position so strong, and 
to be convinced that it is impossible to hold the contrary!’”’** Here 
is a matrix for that anti-intellectualistic strain which has finally be- 
come a dominant one in modern philosophy. 

Yet alongside this anti-intellectualism of the freedom-loving Mon- 
taigne runs also a deep current of genuine rationalism which deserves 
to be set’ down separately as a component of the protophilosophy 
which he laid down for the moderns. For, having rejected that 
pretentious reason which unwarrantedly claims certainty for its 
operations, Montaigne cheerfully embraces a balanced reason, a 
reasonable reason, a judgment which transcends fixed principles and 
which freely sets aside hard and fast rules whenever the uniqueness 
of the situation requires such in the interest of truth or equity. This 
is that reason which, of all Nature’s favors, Montaigne finds to be 
most evenly distributed among men.” It is that same bon sens which 
Descartes will later offer to his reader in the opening sentence of 
his Discourse. It is a reason which recognizes and admits its limita- 
tions; a reason which struggles against the influence of passions 
which would turn its deliverances into mere rationalizations and 
thus corrupt the truth;* a reason which not only tolerates but seeks 
out, as Socrates did, association with those holding opposed views 
and opinions, so that it may learn how to make up its own mind 
well; a reason which gets outside of itself and studies the great book 
of the world, as well as the infinite variety of customs, traditions, 
and even philosophies in order to reach more broadminded and 
balanced conclusions;** a reason which, like Socrates} seeks to learn 
from discussion with even the commonest man, finding this far more 
fruitful than the rote memorizing, empty syllogizing, and authority- 
worshiping of the learned pedants;** a reason which is both imme- 


41] bid., Il, 1, 246; I, 56, 310. 

42] Did., Il, 17, 108. 
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diately insightful and discursively inferential;** a reason which 1s 
not merely theoretical but, like all sound judgment, knows how to 
apply well the truths it has learned; a reason which is capable of 
immediate moral insight and requires no external religious command 
for its moral guidance.“* In short, Montaigne’s seminal rationalism 
envisages a dependable reason which, to use Kant’s terminology, is 
critical, theoretical, and practical. It is thus the matrix for a fruitful 
conception of reason which modern philosophers, with varying 
emphases of course, have largely adopted. 

Enough has now been said to provide a fair sampling of the 
evidence for our contention that Montaigne provides a protophiloso- 
phy for the modern world. Now, if space permitted, it would be 
desirable to show how the details of Montaigne’s thought penetrate 
and permeate that of several typical modern philosophers. Instead 
three brief remarks must suffice. (1) Leon Brunschvicg* required 
a book of 239 pages to exhibit Montaigne’s influence upon just two 
French philosophers, Descartes and Pascal. (2) Donald Frame” 
required a book of 294 pages to depict Montaigne’s influence upon 
French thought in the brief period, 1812-1852. (3) Comparative 
study will reveal the all-pervasive influence of Montaigne’s spirit 
and teaching in modern philosophy. 

It is true, of course, that complete originality cannot be claimed 
for Montaigne, any more than for any other great thinker. While 
not a few of the ideas he proposes may be found in the ancients or 
in the medievals, it is still true that Montaigne arrives at these ideas 
by a different method and sets them in a new perspective. In such 
cases, Montaigne mediates earlier thought to the moderns, but he 
also does more than this. He transmutes it through the ripeness of 
his own wisdom and transmits it as a part of his very life. “The 
bee rifles the flowers here and there, but she afterwards makes honey 
of what she has gathered, which is all her own?" So fertile is this 
thought of Montaigne that the historian of modern philosophy will 


“81 Did.» \e2s, 137. 471 bid., I, 25, 41; I, 20, 75. 48]bid., Ill, 9, 460. 
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have difficulty in finding any great modern idea which cannot be 
traced back to its germ or provocation in Montaigne. 

If all this is true, it seems clear that, if Descartes is to be called 
the “father of modern philosophy,’ then Montaigne should be called 
its grandfather. 


Annunciate 
By J. R. G. Apams 


The Highest speaks, the lowliest to command 
The self’s reflection in the imaged name. 

Shall our hot breathing cloud the mirror? Shame 
The good that grows for us on every hand? 

A universe of air, a bowl of sand, 

A spark of light recumbent in the cell 
Thirsting to germinate—we drain the well, 
Exterminate the brood, ravish the land, 
Bemoan the seasons, the inclement wind, 
The perfidy of neighbor, ancient smart. 
When shall we set things right by being kind 
To present needs, releasing love, not hate, 
Intoning peace? Be still, O virgin heart! 

The Word conceived is born immaculate. 


II 
Imperishable Name! I am now all 
That I could ever be, contrive, collate, 
Conjecture. I am whole within the state 
Of my immortal mind. When I recall 
How thin the line dividing rise and fall, 
The drachm of consequence opinion made 
To tip the scale in saint or renegade, 
I marvel David-wise or stoop as Saul. 
Now, in the grain of dust is hid the might 
That measures power self articulates. 
Mine, then, the kingdom! Mine the sceptred throne! 
My suzerainty extends as far as sight. 
My eye beholds, my will discriminates, 
I am the arbiter for me alone. 


Melville’s Quarrel with God’ 


BY 


LOUIS WANN 


Asceas work has been added to the long 
list of studies that testify to the astonishing vogue of that American 
writer who, until thirty years ago, was the most neglected major 
author in American literature. We have had Melville dissected and 
“analyzed” from almost every conceivable point of view. Perhaps 
the only angle that now remains was recently suggested by a cartoon 
in the New Yorker that proposed “Moby Dick from the whale’s 
point of view.’ That Professor Thompson’s study is really significant 
may be properly judged only against the background of Melville 
research of the past generation. 

Thirty years ago the present writer was using as a textbook in 
a college course a history of American literature by one of the 
acknowledged experts in the field. This history contained not a 
single line on Melville; his name was not to be found in the index. 
This will appear unbelievable to the younger scholars of today, who 
can read in the recently published report on ‘““Irends in Research in 
American Literature: 1940-1950” that in the period of major activity 
among the most widely known American authors (1840-1885) 
the author...who elicited the most scholarship during 
1940-50 is Melville; he leads the runner-up, Whitman, in 
every category except one (and that minor). Concerning 
Melville there were: 159 articles, totalling 1290 pages; 26 
books; 30 theses; 25 research projects; and three MLA 
papers....It appears, then, that though Whitman may 


have dominated the scholarship in the ’thirties, Melville 
took the lead in the ’forties. 


1Lawrence Thompson, Melville’s Quarrel with God (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1952). 
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Furthermore, there is as yet no real bibliography of Melville, and 
no complete edition of his works exists, though three out of a pro- 
jected fourteen volumes have so far been published. If, then, some 
people are beginning to be dismayed at the flood of books on 
Melville, it must be remembered. that until thirty years after his 
death in 1891 practically no one had bothered to read Melville 
seriously and that he is still, because of the enigmatic character of 
his style, in need of a great deal of explication. 
Explication is just what the present volume attempts—and on 

a grand scale. Professor Thompson’s study is a very provocative 
one; it is also in some ways a very provoking one. The author faces 
head-on into the most baffling of all problems about Melville: “What 
was Melville’s philosophy?” In doing so, he takes a position flatly 
opposed to that of most recent biographers and critics. After analyz- 
ing the views of four interpreters of Moby Dick, namely, Newton 
Arvin, Richard Chase, Willard Thorp, and Howard P. Vincent, 
he says: 

In summary, the four most recent and most extended 

utterances by four Melville scholars center on the same 

conclusion: Melville intended Moby Dick to re-enforce 

the central teachings of Christian doctrine, and particularly 

the doctrine of acceptance. One advantage which these 

scholars gain from leaning on each other is that they help 

to hold each other up.’ 


The trouble, Professor Thompson thinks, is that these and other 
scholars have not realized that Melville’s style may be defined as 
a kind of “triple talk?’ To illustrate what he means, he quotes what 
he calls a “subtle example” from Chapter One of Moby Dick in 
which the narrator, Ishmael, says: 

What of it, if some old hunks of a sea-captain orders me 

to get a broom and sweep down the decks? What does the 


indignity amount to, weighed, I mean, in the scales of the 
New Testament? Do you think the archangel Gabriel 


2OP. Cit., p. 429. 
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thinks anything the less of me, because I promptly and 
respectfully obey that old hunks in this particular instance? 
Who ain’t a slave? Tell me that. 


In comment on the whole passage, including the above quotation, 
the author proceeds: 


That cheerful and garrulous passage, pivoting on the word 
“indignity, might make a distinctly different appeal to 
at least three categories of readers. He whom Melville 
called the “superficial skimmer of pages” might hurry 
impatiently through this interruption of the story itself. 
A second category of reader, represented by the mature 
and devout Christian, might respond pleasurably to the 
Biblical references and (unconsciously guided by personal 
beliefs and prejudices) might be inclined to like Ishmael 
because he seems to reflect at least a vague Christian belief 
in submission, obedience, acceptance, and a seemingly posi- 
tive Christian hope that everything is going to be “all right” 
in the end. A third category of reader, represented by 
anyone who maintains even a mild personal bias of skepti- 
cism, might be prompted to proceed more cautiously by 
remembering that Christian literature delights in represent- 
ing life as a voyage and the world as a ship and God as 
the captain—tropes which Melville had played with, mis- 
chievously, in White Jacket (written just before Moby 
Dick). ‘Vhus placed on guard by remembering, such a 
reader might suspect that Ishmael could be speaking with 
tongue in cheek; that Ishmael could be merely pretending 
to honor and praise an attitude closely allied to the Chris- 
tian concept of submission and obedience and faith in the 
fitness of things. Such a reader, lingering over his memory 
of the conventional Christian trope, might be forgiven for 
wondering just how reverent Ishmael was when he referred 
to the captain, in this context, as an “old hunks?” 


By the use of a multitude of suspected allusions, glosses, figures of 
speech, and symbols, Professor Thompson purports to trace the 
religious attitudes of Melville, from his first acceptance of Calvinism, 


SIbid., pp. 8-9. 
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through three stages of disillusionment, past the assumption of 
rationalism, to the declaration of open war on God, manifested 
in Moby Dick and successive works. It must be confessed that much 
ingenuity and research of genuine character were necessary to pro- 
duce the great panorama of passages that he parades before us. Many, 
no doubt, will feel that we here have the “key” to the whole prob- 
lem of Melville interpretation. 

However, the author himself is not so sure that he is right; he 
even confesses that here and there he has consciously employed 
bias. In his final chapter, he says: 


It would be easy enough to insist that Melville never did 
quarrel with God; that he merely quarreled with the Cal- 
vinists for having created such an outrageous concept of 


God.* 


The alternative suggested will seem to many of us nearer the truth. 
Like Byron, who was also reared a Calvinist, Melville was a rebel 
who flung out wildly against convention and the trammels of cir- 
cumstance without ever having reached the maturity that Goethe 
enjoyed—the maturity implied in Carlyle’s injunction: “Close thy 
Byron; open thy Goethe” We may all admire the courage of Byron’s 
Manfred and Cain and Melville’s Ahab and Pierre. But, after all 
is done, we find that it is Ishmael who has survived to tell the story 
of Ahab’s destruction through madness, not merely because someone 
has to survive to tell the story but because he alone has come to 
“accept” the Universe. Melville failed to take the final step, the 
step which all truly great writers have taken—Shakespeare, Dante, 
Goethe—and to realize that, whatever we want to call it (God, 
Nature, the Scheme of Things, or whatnot), Man’s blind fighting 
against it gets him nothing but destruction. We may well sympathize 
with Melville’s hatred of Calvinism, but Calvinism was Man’s device 
and carried the seeds of its own destruction. 


4] bid., p. 422. 


Notes and Discussions 


NONFICTION AWARD 
Our readers will be interested to know that Aileen Lorberg received the 
nonfiction award for the best essay of the current writing year from the 
Missouri Writers’ Guild. The essay “Virginia Woolf, Benevolent Satirist; 
appeared in the Spring 1952 issue of The Personalist. 
* * * 


DR. HELSEL RETIRES 
Our readers will learn with regret of the retirement, because of the age limit, 
of Dr. Paul R. Helsel who has been Professor of Philosophy at U.S.C. since 
1937. He served some years as Managing Editor and has contributed fre- 
quently to The Personalist. Graduating from Northwestern University in 
1913, he won later the degrees of A.M., B.D., and Ph.D. at the University 
of Southern California. He served as instructor and as head of several insti- 
tutions of academy and college grade, as Professor of Philosophy in Seattle 
Pacific College, and as president of Los Angeles Pacific College before coming 
here. His retirement will release him for more extensive writing and travel. 
He has completed an important manuscript entitled Process and Person. Mrs. 
Helsel served for a time on The Personalist in a secretarial capacity. 
* * * 


DR. WERKMEISTER COMES TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Dr. W. H. Werkmeister of the University of Nebraska has been appointed 
Professor of Philosophy in the School of Philosophy of the University of 
Southern California beginning September 1953. 

* * * 


DEATH OF DR. REICHENBACH 
Dr. Hans Reichenbach of the Department of Philosophy of the University 
of California at Los Angeles died on April 10, 1953. 


* * * 


METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
The Metaphysical Society of America held its annual meeting at the Union 
Theological Seminary on March 21 and elected the following officers: 
President, John Wild; treasurer, Richard Hocking; secretary, Oliver Martin. 
Paul Weiss, the retiring president, was elected member of the council and 
George Klubertanz was appointed to fill the unexpired term of John Wild 
as councilor. Membership is open to those interested and the dues are $1. 
* * * 4 


NEW MEXICO PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
The New Mexico Philosophical Society held its fifth annual meeting on 
May 2 and 3, 1953, at Socorro, New Mexico, under the following officers: 
H. G. Alexander, Albuquerque, president; Harold I. Woolard, Portales, vice- 
president; C. C. Crawford, Socorro, secretary-treasurer. 
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Along the Bookshelf 


MEN AND SYSTEMS FROM ARISTOTLE TO RUSSELL 


THE PuHILosopHy oF ARISTOTLE. By D, J. Allan, Oxford University Press, 
N. Y., 1952. pp. 220. $2.00. 


Since 1911 the Home University Library of Modern Knowledge has published 
scholarly little books for serious readers and has occasionally produced what 
has eventually proved to be a little classic of its kind. The present work is 
very readable, clear, and authoritative and is especially welcome because 
Aristotle is one of the philosophers who ought to be written about with great 
care and with the needs of the reader in mind. WILBurR LonG 


THE Concept IN Tuomas. By John Frederick Peifer. Bookman Association, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 225. $4.00. 

Thomistic epistemology is a dualistic or copy theory, not one of participation 
or identity in difference; a generalization of the ancient illustration of the 
mold and its imprint in wax or sand, or, in more modern terms, the original 
and its photograph. This is made clear by the author in an admirable account 
of the scholastic view of perception and conception, it is a book which not 
only covers a field not as widely known as it should be, but does so with 
lucidity and with a freedom from the usual heaviness and formidable terminol- 
ogy that is traditional in scholastic writings. Io a non-Thomist, such an 
epistemology seems to have little relation to the world of modern science. 
What is worse, it is linked with an attitude devoid of that intellectual humility 
and that distrust of naive common sense which the Western mind was taught 
by the scientific revolution of Copernicus and Galileo. Are modern Thomists 
Thomistic? They are so materially, no doubt, but are they so formally? As 
the author states, Thomas “was thoroughly open-minded” (32) He was 
adventurous, independent, and the leader of a modernist movement that 
powerfully influenced the current of thought to which he belonged. But can 
the same be said of his followers? Indeed, it might be asked whether Thomas, 
were he alive today, would be a Thomist. At any rate, the present book is 
adequate and readable. W.L. 


Tue Cuter Works oF BENepictT DE Spinoza. Tr. by R. H. M. Elwes. Dover 
Publications, N. Y., 1951. pp. XXXili-387; xxii-420. $3.95. 
The translation of Spinoza’s chief works by R. H. M. Elwes, commonly 
acknowledged to have been done successfully, was originally published in 
two volumes in 1883 for Bohn’s Philosophical Library and has since enjoyed 
numerous reprintings. It has recently been reprinted in the United States in 
a one-volume edition and provides in handy form that material which is likely 
to be useful to the ordinary student of Spinoza’s thought. Included are 
“Theologico-Political Treatise” (together with the author’s notes), “A Politi- 
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cal Treatise?’ “On the Improvement of the Understanding?’ “Ethics; and 
Spinoza’s Correspondence (abridged). The translator offers a useful biography 
and summary analysis of his author's thought; and Professor Francesco Cor- 
dasco offers a bibliographical note on the various published editions, together 
with secondary studies. A useful and reliable work. Wels 


Tue PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT. By Ernst Cassirer. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, 1951. pp. Xill-366. $6.00. 
The present volume, the original edition of which appeared in Germany in 
1932, is devoted chiefly to the eighteenth century—a period of few giants 
and of numerous lesser men. To many it has seemed to be a period of nega- 
tion or marking time, of puttering around among details rather than the 
pursuit of the classical dream of an ultimate and systematic vision of reality. 
To the author, however, it was an era complex and significant—one of order- 
ing, sifting, developing and clarifying its heritage—and one of seed-time. 
But it was yet more: it produced “a completely original form of philosophic 
thought” (vi) As the Enlightenment conceived philosophy, this discipline 
was no longer a specialty separated from the details of the sciences and from 
practical activities; it was rather a movement to clarify and unify all phases 
of human life under a notion of the unity of the mind which rejected its 
conventional division into three distinct functions of cognition, feeling, and 
volition. In this respect, it might be pointed out, it was peculiarly in sympathy 
with the Chinese notion of mind (hsim); and it is a matter of interest why 
Cassirer did not explore the influences of orientalism that were then operative. 
The Enlightenment, according to the authnr, is not to be studied as an 
era of system building in which monolithic masses of ideas follow each other 
in dialectical sequence, as in the seventeenth century, or even as a series of 
intellectual movements confined within national boundaries. It was rather 
a single spirit permeating Western Europe and the British Isles. Its contribution 
was a multiplied process of thought more akin to the spinning of innumerable 
threads of ideas, composing a fabric rich in details and yet lacking a specific 
design. This central thesis of the author is the guiding principle which under- 
lies the volume. In his own words, 
Historical considerations and reconstruction of the period of the 
Enlightenment must look upon the elucidation of these ““anper- 
ceived” threads as its supreme task. The present book has tried to 
accomplish this task, not by endeavoring to give a history of indi- 
vidual thinkers and their teachings but by means of a history of the 
ideas of the epoch of the Enlightenment. (ixf.) 


This program explains the title of the seven chapters, e. g., “The Mind of 
the Enlightenment, “Nature and Natural Science,’ “Psychology and Epis- 
temology;’ “Religion, “The Conquest of the Historical World” “Law, State, 
and Society;’ and “Fundamental Problems of Aesthetics” Cassirer’s power 
as a historian is too well known to require comment. This is an important 
work, and the translation appears to have been admirably done. W.L. 
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RavtpH Cupworru. By J. A. Passmore. Cambridge University Press, N. Y., 
1952. pp. X-120. $3.00. 

In the history of philosophy which, like other areas, has its stereotypes, 
Cudworth, although not one of the giants, has suffered from having been typed 
as a man whose only bid for fame was his prolixity. Professor Passmore, of 
the University of Otago, however, after a first-hand study of the extant 
Cudworth manuscripts, has arrived at a different opinion. In this volume, 
which concentrates on Cudworth’s ethical doctrine, the author shows that 
this Cambridge Platonist was no mere antiquarian, nor an escapist in his 
ivory tower, undisturbed by the speculative currents of his time. He owed 
much to Descartes and made war upon Calvinism even more intensely than 
against Hobbes. He was alert to the scientific development of his age; and 
his “was the first major attempt, in England, to reconcile the new science 
with the older philosophical tradition” (18) Against Descartes, he accepted 
the subconscious. With Spinoza, he escaped from a religion of rewards and 
punishments. He identified the good life not with release from desire, but 
from egocentricity. With the latitudinarians, he stood for a religion above 
party and a spirit of exclusiveness. His influence on England was consider- 
able, and his thought was reflected in Locke, Shaftesbury, Price, Berkeley’s 
Siris, and a host of lesser men. An appendix to this volume provides an 
analysis of the extant manuscripts. The book is a model of compact and 
meaty scholarship. Wal: 


PERSONALISM. By Emmanuel Mounier. Grove Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. XX-132. 
$3.50. 

This posthumous work by Emmanuel Mounier is a monument to a sincere 
spirit of rare gifts and will be long treasured by his many followers. Both 
the book and the career of Mounier must be viewed from a double aspect. 
With the philosophical side of his thought most personalists will find them- 
selves in agreement, for he stressed the uniqueness of human personality, 
its essential sacredness, and its right to freedom. He seems to have been 
influenced to these positions through the prevalence of French spiritualism 
as represented in the work of Maine de Biran, Ravaisson, and Renouvier, 
to mention but a few. Still more powerful was the sheer weight of the cir- 
cumstances in which he was involved by the march of historic events. Search- 
ing for the one inviolable principle on which a free society could alone be 
founded, he discovered it in the dignity of man. Clinging to this principle, 
he became the father of a movement which was a powerful influence during 
the dark days of war, and the strength of the underground effort throughout 
the occupation. He was equally opposed to communism and fascism for their 
invasion of the rights of the individual. 

In a letter to the reviewer he recognized the legitimacy of two planes 
of personalistic action—that of academic discussion and that of political action 
—but the force of events and his own predilection led him to emphasize the 
latter in the contemporary crisis in France. He became a martyr to his gospel 
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of freedom since his untimely death was probably hastened by the hardships 
he endured. His way was beset by the difficulties of the national situation 
because many who favored his movement could not disabuse their minds of 
the lying propaganda issuing from our one-time allies. With these Mounier did 
not agree though he confessed to the softening of expression to avoid the 
alienation of followers who he thought could be deterred from the extremes 
of communism. While he was altogether given to political action, he recog- 
nized the dangers involved and warned against them. Upon the historic 
disorder involving economic needs, habits, and interests ‘Gn its technical 
aspects,’ he felt “personalism, as such, has nothing to say:’ (103) Noting the 
exhaustion of European capitalism and sensing the different situation in 
America, he added, “We must not apply the same stereotyped notion of 
‘capitalism’ to every form it may take, regardless of what is in fact happen- 
ing” and goes still further to assert that “capitalism cannot be replaced by 
some new, fully fledged regime” (104) Thus there is no reason why the 
present editors of Esprit, the journal he founded, should be disturbed at 
the taunts of Bolshevik and of Pravda which arise out of the Soviet realization 
that personalism is the one philosophy that stands foursquare for the rights 
of man and sets at naught a faith in materialism which has become a gospel 
to some. Neither should they be too much disquieted at the Soviet charge 
that personalism is essentially of American origin, having flourished in the 
writings of Walt Whitman, Bronson Alcott, and W. T. Harris long before 
it was assumed by their own philosopher Renouvier. The real beginnings 
of modern personalism, under another name, had strong following in French 
thought as early as Maine de Biran, but the priority of the name is indis- 
putably American. Re Taki 


Tue Exisrentiauists. By James Collins. H. Regnery Co., Chicago, 1952. 
pp. X1-268. $4.50. 

Professor Collins establishes a new high in analysis and criticism of modern 
existentialism. This does not mean that new analyses and interpretations will 
not add to our understanding of the movement. Particularly from the psy- 
chodynamic vantage point, new perspectives can be opened up which this 
author has not included. But for solid scholarship, sympathetic and fair treat- 
ment of ultimately unaccepted views, and criticism from a well-established 
but never obtrusive viewpoint, this study will be hard to surpass. 

The four writers primarily considered — Sartre, Jaspers, Marcel, and 
Heidegger — are given individual treatment in four well-rounded chapters. 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and Husserl are grouped together as the primary 
philosophical roots of the modern movement. A final chapter summarizes 
agreements and disagreements among the principal figures, in terms of the 
conception of philosophy, the approach to “descriptive metaphysics,’ man 
and his place in the world, man as a social being, and man in his relation to 
God. Some twenty pages of notes, in small print, and an excellent bibliography 
of both original works and secondary sources, complete the work. 
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Detailed criticism is unprofitable in a review of this book. Salient errors 
are not evident to this reviewer. This is not an introductory study. The 
figures treated do not appear in their individual genius with the clarity one 
could wish to find. There is a tendency for the forest to be hidden by the 
trees. The very wealth of critique in terms of philosophical placement can 
yield its best only by close and repeated reading. One has a reasonable doubt 
whether the author has, with all his erudition and good will, been quite able 
to sit where they sit, to crown sympathy with empathy. This is not said in 
derogation; it suggests a next to impossible demand; the question is raised 
only in an-effort to understand the study. 

More could have been made of the basic attitudes of the several existen- 
tialists with respect to ideas of human intercommunication and knowledge 
of other selves. If these writers slight this aspect of things, it would be sig- 
nificant to point out the fact and explore its possible implications. 

For those already fairly well at home in the field The Existentialists will 
provide a critical dimension not offered by most of the surveys. And it will 
remain, for all scholars, a fine example of scholarly thoroughness, objectivity, 
and fair dealing with viewpoints with which one may radically disagree. 


Don4Lp H. RHOADES 


Tue ExtsTentiaList Revoir. By Kurt F. Reinhardt. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1952. pp. vil-254. $3.50. 


The large number of volumes now coming off the presses which deal with 
the subject of existentialism suggest that it gives expression to a widespread 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the orthodox speculative attempt to solve man’s 
fundamental questions by a resort to a purely objective, impersonal, and 
intellectualistic method. In other words, as Pascal suggested three centuries 
ago, the problem of method is not pre-empted by rationalism and empiricism. 
Existentialism is one of many personalistic protests against an impersonalistic 
and spectator approach to the pressing questions of reality and life. Professor 
Reinhardt of Stanford University has an interest in his subject that is more 
than academic; and this intimate concern is reflected in the vital and lively 
quality of his style. Two introductory chapters dealing with the crisis and 
problem of human existence lead into a readable and informative exploration 
of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Husserl and Heidegger, Sartre, Jaspers, and 
Marcel. In a final chapter we are offered a summary and an illuminating analy- 
sis of the fundamental concepts of the existential movement. The author 
apparently has been captured to some extent, at least, by it and seems to 
adopt the scholastic interpretation of Marcel. An “existential” approach to 
fundamental problems, as he observes, is characteristic of Christian thinkers; 
and perhaps he would agree that this approach is in Western thought one 
of the explicit and important contributions of Christianity. A useful bibliog- 
raphy is appended. 
Wels 
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Mrnp, PERCEPTION AND SCIENCE. By Russell Brain. Charles C. Thomas, Spring- 
field, 1952. pp. Vi-g0. $2.50. 


In this popularly written little book, the president of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London defends the integrity of the mind, and apparently 
supports Cartesian dualism, accusing the “philosophers” of obtuseness con- 
cerning the psycho-physical problem, and of either denying that such a 
problem exists or, at any rate, that it is more than semantic. (We may refer 
the author to any adequate textbook in the history of modern philosophy 
where he will learn that the speculative thought of the past three hundred 
years is scarcely more than an extensive generalization of this very issue.) 
A considerable amount of psychological and clinical material is offered to 
show that brain and mind are two distinct things—although at times we get 
confused as to what is which. His conclusion is that: “We are making a 
beginning ...in the task of co-relating neuro-physiological function with 
mental activity, but so far our attempts in this sphere are little more than 
guesses, and it’s possible, indeed, that conceptual scientific language applied 
to the nervous system will never prove adequate to the task of finding a 
full equivalent” (86) Ultimately the author reaches the inevitable end: he 
pulls his world up ito his head, where that world, including his head and 
his brain, get lost as ideas. Once in the fiery circle of epistemological dualism, 
it is very difficult to get out again, as Hobbes indicated long ago. Yet how 
can we keep out of it? This is a readable little book and will be of interest 
to anyone who has even a modest speculative appetite. W.L. 


OntoLocy. By James K. Feibleman. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1951. 
pp. xix-807. $9.75. 

The work on Ontology by Dr. Feibleman is, in form and composition, not 
only imposing but somewhat frightening. The main section of the book 
which defines the three ontological universes—the Universe of Essence, the 
Universe of Existence, and the Subordinate Universe of Destiny, and their 
relevance to one another—runs from page 189 to page 524. In the words of 
the author, these chapters express the “central purpose” of the whole. What 
precedes and follows—dealing on the one hand with “Historical Orientations 
and Abstract Considerations,’ and on the other with ‘Demonstrations and 
Applications”—while generally relevant, is not always necessary to the under- 
standing of the main topic and adds enormously to the bulk of the material 
presented. 

This material, it is evident from the foreword, was compiled from papers 
prepared at different times and presented to various groups on diverse occa- 
sions. It is not a unitary whole. The same subject is referred to again and 
again in slightly different context and with some slight change of emphasis. 
This seeming repetitiousness, the attempt to be too meticulous, too all-inclu- 


sive and too subtle in analysis, does not always make for lucidity. It sometimes 
confuses where it aims to clarify. 
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Having disposed of such characteristics as the present writer found tire- 
some and somewhat irritating, it is good to acknowledge the very substantial 
merits of this important treatise. It is refreshing to find a contemporary 
philosopher who has the courage to begin with the statement, “Here, then, 
1s another system of philosophy; and to define its scope as “an examination 
of the universe of all universes” and its aim “to account for every type of 
detail in the world as well as to seek out reasons for the very existence of 
such detail” ““A system of Ontology,’ says our author, “is an imaginative work 
which has clung to the facts, a work of art which answers to the most rigorous 
requirement of the scientific method?’ 

I say that such audacity is refreshing because we have become accustomed 
to philosophers’ assuring us in advance that they have grave doubts concerning 
the legitimacy of philosophic thought. In the section on “Historical Orienta- 
tion; the author makes clear his espousal of realism versus nominalism or 
idealism. He calls realism “the mediating position which holds both universals 
and actual physical particulars to be equally real!” “The contemporary version 
of nominalism?’ he declares, “is constituted by those anti-ontologists of the 
present day who would make for themselves a philosophical career out of 
opposing philosophy’ 

It is impossible in a brief review even to sketch satisfactorily Prof. Feible- 
man’s description of the three universes that make up the “whole of being” 
The unity of being is called the primal postulate, or, as the author phrases it, 
the theological postulate. Such a postulate is necessary as the unitary ground 
for the multiplicity of universes. Essence, Existence, and Destiny, however 
diverse, are all experienced only in and through the universe of existence. 
Epistemology, therefore, is not determinative of the nature of being but 
only of its being known. 

The Universe of Essence is the universe of possibility. It consists of 
universals or relations, and of values. What are usually called qualities are 
here included in value. Value arises in the election of part for whole. Wherever 
anything affects or is affected by something else, there value emerges. Value, 
therefore, is not restricted to spiritual goals or ideals, as they appear in human 
awareness or in the field of human culture, but anything may have value for 
something else in the larger context in which the two interact. 

The Universe of Existence is the world of the actual. It contains disvalues 
as well as values. It allows for the experience of evil as well as of good, of 
ugliness as well as beauty, of chance as well as order. These latter are not 
essentially real since they have no being in the Universe of Essence. They are 
the price which existence pays for individuality and discreetness. Destiny 
is defined as “the movement of existence toward essence, or, in other terms, 
of actuality toward possibility:’ And the author goes on to say, “another name 
for destiny might be teleology, which indeed, is the meaning of destiny’ 

In conclusion let me point again to what our author designates as the 
primal postulate and to which he applies the term “theological” and describes 
as the “unity of all being” In a further discussion of Destiny he affirms that 
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“the classical arguments advanced by the scholastics to prove that there is 
a God can also be interpreted as arguments for the unity of the universe of 
all being herein termed the primal postulate” Furthermore, “in accord with 
the relation of theology to ontology as essence, the world is part of God. 
Thus, “theology becomes a matter of epistrophe, the turning back of the 
part toward the whole? Finally, “the whole of greatest value is God, of whom 
the world of existence is merely a part.’ 

Of particular interest from the religious point of view is Dr. Feibleman’s 
definition of the “holy” The holy, he says, “is the largest of theological 
categories. The holy is defined as the symbolical universal value of all things, 
the holy is the value of anything representing total value’ I take this to mean 
that any living thing or even any object or event, insofar as it is held to be 
a necessary part of the whole in which all values are one, possesses the aura 
of holiness by virtue of that fact. 

It is only fair to state that despite these affirmations, our author does not 
surrender that modicum of agnosticism proper to the philosopher in the face 
of what cannot be empirically verified. 

Jewish Theological Seminary Jacos KouHN 
Los Angeles 


Process Versus Power. By Eugene N. Anderson. University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, 1952. pp. 136. 


This is another of the studies undertaken by the University of Nebraska 
and deals with the position of modern society in coping with patterns of 
changing culture. Modestly the author prefaces his work with a statement 
wherein he realizes the vast importance of his subject and his limitations in 
writing about it. However, as he proceeds with the various aspects of his 
study, he shows a firm grasp of fundamentals coupled with the rare ability 
of saving so much within the limits of a rather short volume. The book is 
divided into seven parts, as follows: “The Situational Approach,’ “The Society 
of Localism; “The Nature of a Cultural Crisis? “The Society of Bigness”— 
incidentally one of his most successful chapters—“The Society of Process;’ 
“Obstacles to Process within the Society of Industrialism;’ and “The Societies 
of Power and Rigidity”—an equally successful approach to an extremely 
puzzling problem. 

This is a bold and courageous work as it is based on a very close study 
of the cultural conditions under which modern society has to live and it 
provides some answers that are both practical and idealistic. How to combine 
freedom and self-control; how to adapt one’s self to the cultural changes of 
our times without losing track of the established values of the past, and how 
to do within the framework of a free society, constitutes the thesis of this 
interesting volume in which the author has acquitted himself with more 
than usual success. 


A. Tu. PotyzorpeEs 
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Process AND Unreatity. A Criticism of Method in Whitehead’s Philosophy. 
2 Harry Kohlsaat Wells. King’s Crown Press, N. Y., 1950. pp. XIV-211. 
3.00. 


In spite of its unpromising title, which suggests the supercilious, this book 
proves to be an interesting and informative evaluation of Whiteheadian 
method. Its central thesis is the charge that, because of faulty method, White- 
head’s theology and speculative cosmology “is required by his philosophy 
of nature: (iv) The main problem of his process metaphysics is one of 
explaining order and universality in the midst of flux. An inherent dualism 
within the system derives from the fact that the timeless is the necessary 
counterpart of a methodology which accepts Aristotle’s logic of identity 
and noncontradiction. In other words, the employment of traditional logic 
by the “philosophy of organism” makes necessary a radical bifurcation of 
being and becoming, due to the employment of “a method designed to deal 
with a static content on the dynamic world presented by contemporary 
physics” (vii) The postulated opposites of flux and permanence, events and 
timeless qualities, “process” and “reality, “not being internally or constitu- 
tively related... require an external co-ordinating agency”’ (148) Hence it 
is necessary to introduce God as a unifying deus ex machina to bridge the 
gap and provide harmony between them. Only a reappraisal of the logic 
of Aristotle, as proposed by Hegel, could have provided an escape from this 
impasse. This Whitehead deliberately refused to do, and consequently he 
landed in a split cosmology. Incidentally, this volume succeeds in restating 
the outlines of Whiteheadian doctrine in understandable terms—a doctrine 
hidden behind an iron curtain of neologisms—and will be found useful as 
a general introduction to his system. W.L. 


Homo VuatTor. By Gabriel Marcel. H. Regnery Co., Chicago, 1951. pp. 270. 
$3.50. 
This book comprises a collection of eleven occasional essays and public 
lectures written between 1941 and 1944, and is notable for the absence of 
reference to the tragic situation in which France found herself then, although 
one of them, on “Obedience and Fidelity;’ was refused publication by the 
Vichy government. The other titles are as follows: “The Ego and its Relation 
to Others? “Sketch of a Phenomenology and a Metaphysics of Hope,’ “The 
Mystery of the Family; “The Creative Vow as Essence of Fatherhood; “Value 
and Immortality” (pointing to the central problem facing existentialists), 
“Dangerous Situation of Ethical Values; “Being and Nothingness” (perhaps 
the most important item—dealing with Sartre’s position), “The Refusal of 
Salvation and the Exaltation of the Man of Absurdity,’ and, in two parts, 
“Rilke: A Witness to the Spiritual?” What is perhaps the peculiar genius of 
Marcel is his capacity to say the obvious as well as its opposite in a biting and 
epigrammatic manner. For instance, “Perhaps a stable order can only be 
established on earth if man always remains acutely conscious that his condi- 
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tion is that of a traveler? (7) Or, “hope is a knowing which outstrips the 
unknown—but accorded, granted, a knowing which may be a grace but is 
in no degree a conquest” (10) Once more, “he who hopes, inasmuch as his 
hope is real and not to be reduced to a mere platonic wish, seems to himself 
to be involved in some kind of a process’ (35) “The believer is he who will 
meet with no insurmountable obstacle on his way towards transcendence?’ 
(46) Hope “is linked to a certain candor, a certain virginity untouched by 
experience. It belongs to those who have not been hardened by life” (51) Or 
“humanity is only truly human when it is upheld by the incorruptible founda- 
tions of consecration—without such foundations it decomposes and dies.’ (96) 


Like all of his writings , this little volume by Marcel is challenging. 
W.L. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ProsLeMs oF MatHematics. By Bruno Baron v. Freytag gen. 
Léringhoff. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1951. pp. 88. $2.75. 


These two lectures on problems and human aspects of mathematics were 
given at Tiibingen to mathematicians and natural scientists. The approach is 
the traditional metaphysics and ontology of the German universities during the 
past century, especially the tradition of Kant, Hegel, Hartmann, and Jacoby. 
Philosophy deals with a transcendent totality, primarily in terms of Ulti- 
mate Being. Verification of these fundamentals is considered neither possible 
nor necessary. Relativism is a disease. Mathematics is dominated by logic, 
and both are dominated by a reality which transcends our experience. Various 
important issues of mathematics and physics are mentioned in a fanciful, meta- 
phorical style, but they are always made to seem trivial in comparison with 
the grandeur of the real Reality. If Kant were alive today, he would disown 
this treatise for it does his acumen scant justice. 
California Institute of Technology C. E. Burrs 


Tue Puitosopuy oF MATHEMATICS. By Edward A. Maziarz. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1950. pp. v-283. $4.00. 


The central thesis of this book is revealed in the contention that when a 
mathematician reflectively and self-consciously analyzes his mathematical 
abstractions he is making a second-order abstraction. This new level is 
metaphysical, not mathematical. For example, identification of logic and 
mathematics is a metaphysical error, because the metaphysics of the Aristo- 
telian-Thomistic tradition distinguishes between them. In the author’s opinion, 
similar confusions vitiate most of the current researches on the nature of 
logic and mathematics. The method of justification used for this conclusion 
is the method of fiat. The author states that he is opposing the antimetaphysical 
tradition in mathematics and logic since Descartes. This volume makes little 
contribution to the discussion. The treatment is half historical, half systematic. 
There is a twenty-two-page bibliography representing all major viewpoints. 


CHB: 
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Humanistic Eruics. By Gardner Williams. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1951. pp. Xii-223. $3.75. 

This is a concise, straightforward statement of what the author terms “a 
naturalistic doctrine of self-reliance, self-realization, self-satisfaction, and 
self-assertion”” He states five of his basic principles at the beginning of the 
book: (1) All conscious life is in one sense absolutely selfish. ( 2) The basic 
teaching of egoistic hedonism is true. (3) Individual ethical relativism is true. 
(4) The will to power is often good. (5) It is sometimes one’s duty to do 
what is evil to other people. In fifteen chapters the author delineates what 
he feels t6 be the only intelligible position in ethical theory, indulging at 
times in ex cathedra statements. 

In his sixteenth chapter he outlines Basic Religion which includes three 
elements: the supreme being, the ultimate reality or substance of the universe; 
God, the abstract principle of divinity and duty; the church whose main 
function is to give social corroboration to man’s higher aims. 

This reviewer feels that many complex issues have been sidestepped in 
the book and that the available evidence could not lead one to speak so 
dogmatically on some points as Williams does. However, the book is pro- 
vocative. (It is surprising to have the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas referred 
to as ‘“Tomism:’) FLoyp H. Ross 


How Man Tuinxs. By Richard Hope. University of Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- 
burgh, 1949. pp. 479. $4.40. 

The present volume is intended “as an introductory treatment” of thinking 
for college students and “presupposes no previous familiarity with its subject?’ 
It “stresses the fundamental contribution of the science of logic to a general 
or liberal education”? The book carries out the intention of its author admi- 
rably. The language is simple and direct without being diffuse and the many 
aspects of the subject are presented in a manner that should be both intelli- 
gible and interesting to a beginner. Technical logic is seen in the larger setting 
of problem-solving and its application to certain specific fields, such, for 
example, as historical research, the practice of law, etc. 

Since the book is designed to be a textbook and helps for teachers are 
included, one wonders why the Herbartian technique of mastery and illus- 
tration of textual materials was used rather than the more modern technique 
so well developed theoretically in the text itself: that of setting up the situa- 
tions and ensuing problems at the outset and using the textual material as 
contributing to the solutions. Educational practice seems always doomed to 
follow our best theoretical knowledge at too great a distance. 

That the author recognizes the place of thinking in its complete philoso- 
phical significance is indicated by the following statement: 


A brief word may be in order about intelligence as the highest value 
at stake in life. The dogmatist has definite convictions on which to 
act; but his mind is closed to new ideas, which are all the more 
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eagerly welcomed by one more skeptically inclined. Now the ex- 
tremes of tenacity and of indecision may well be avoided. Why not 
combine the advantages of practical readiness with those of intellec- 
tual tentativeness: commit ourselves to action on the strength of our 
best judgment; and hold our beliefs subject to correction through 
further reflection? Basic allegiance to the process of progressive 
intelligence itself may make for as much mental equilibrium as we 
may enjoy in a dynamic world. Such allegiance will also contribute 
effectively to harmony and good will among men. The promise of 
this persuasion offers a more challenging appeal than does any avail- 
able alternative to faith in intelligence. (316-317) 


Merritt M. THomMpPpson 


OnE ScHOoL ADMINISTRATOR’S PHILOSOPHY: ITs DEVELOPMENT. By Frank E. 
Spaulding. Exposition Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. 352- $4.00. 


Professional technical philosophers and men of professional attainment and 
activity in applied fields will probably never wholly agree as to what philoso- 
phy really is. The use of the term in the title of the present volume may prove 
somewhat misleading to some readers. The book is an autobiographical account 
of the pre-career development of one of the foremost school administrators 
and professors of education in the United States. The story might almost 
be called an American success story, beginning, as it does, on a bleak New 
England farm of very limited means; including extensive studies in the uni- 
versities of Europe with a Ph.D. in philosophy from Leipzig; and closing as 
superintendent of schools in Cleveland and professor and chairman of the 
Department of Education in the Graduate School at Yale. 

The author feels that his basic philosophical concepts, that is, his “frame 
of reference,’ consisting of sturdy New England virtues, were established 
during his earliest years in the home and family environment, but his studies 
later particularly in the European universities had left certain deposits. These 
were: an intensification of his study and critical appraisal of concepts and 
systems; a conviction that there is no single, final, and all-comprehensive 
system of philosophy and never likely to be; a strengthening of his “frame 
of reference”; a belief that every individual has a philosophy or concepts 
which guide his thinking, activities, and conduct; and finally practice in 
serious, critical thinking. 

The author distinguishes between the exact and completely formulated 
philosophy of the technical philosophers and that of non-professionals, fre- 
quently unformulated, the principles, ideals, and values which shape the 
individual’s thinking and conduct. He feels that the former group tend to 
force their view upon others and insist upon their making a discriminating 
choice between competing systems. Without accepting eclecticism as a mere 
collection of items from many sources, he holds that differing circumstances 
and conditions may require the use of these items, but always critically 
appraised and used in conformity to one’s own reflective thinking. In con- 
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clusion he calls himself an individualist?’ quoting with approval Henry Osborn 
‘Taylor: “The full-minded man of many sympathies is a working union of 
inconsistencies.’ (324) He feels that strong individualists may cooperate 
effectively on complicated and difficult tasks with a real understanding both 
of the tasks to be accomplished and the personalities of their associates. Some 
professional philosophers who hold schoolmen to be shallow opportunists 
might read with profit this story of a schoolman who may be as well grounded 
in the technical philosophies as his critics. 


M. M. T. 


BERTRAND RussELL’s Dictionary oF Minp, Matrer AND Morats. Edited by 
Lester E. Denonn. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1952. pp. xiv-290. $5.00. 
This is a collection of quotations gleaned from more than one hundred books 
and articles of Russell over a period of the fifty-one years between A Critical 
Examination of the Philosophy of Leibniz (1900) and Unpopular Essays 
(1951). Mr. Russell has written a short preface in which he admits that readers 
will find that he has changed his mind on many topics and justifies this on 
the ground that he does not profess to any knowledge of eternal truths but 
rather does the best he can to express views which at the time appear to 
him to be the sensible ones to express. It is difficult to say just what the value 
of this kind of a book may be. It is not sufficiently exhaustive to be a dictionary 
since it omits many of the most important and technical works of the author. 
It may have, in some cases, the effect of interesting the reader in tracing 
the quotations to their sources and thus secure a wider reading of the 


originals. 
HERBERT L. SEARLES 


CONTRASTING PHILOSOPHY—EAST AND WEST 


ConTEMPorARY INDIAN PuiLosopuy. Edited by S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. 
Muirhead. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. xii-648. $6.00. 
A project to publish one or more volumes of short autobiographies and 
statements of view by representative minds within a national group was first 
launched in Germany in 1920 and was shortly followed in Britain and the 
United States. Under the sponsorship of the Muirhead Library of Philosophy, 
a similar volume on Contemporary Indian Philosophy was published in 1936 
which proved to be an event of considerable importance. It gave just recog- 
nition to the high quality of thought east of the Indus; it proclaimed the 
global character of the speculative enterprise; it made available to western 
readers the content of representative thought in India; and it served an 
educative purpose by revealing to them the evaluations of their own phil- 
osophical idiom by a group of acute minds who have made contact with 
western thought and yet are critical of its weaknesses and eccentricities. One 
unavoidable omission in the original edition was an expression of Muslim, Parsi, 
and Christian thought in that area. Thanks to the need for a new printing, 
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a second edition of this volume has been made possible and now is expanded 
to include twenty-five contributions. This has made it possible to correct the 
defect in some measure. A certain line of distinction is noticeable between 
the outlook of the older and younger writers; while the former speak for 
Vedantic idealism with almost undisturbed monotony, the latter exhibit con- 
siderable diversity of viewpoint. G. C. Chatterji, for instance, is a truculent, 
anti-idealist, and Ras Vihary Das calls himself a “common-sense realist?’ 
Surendranath Dasgupta rejects absolutism and pure idealism, identifies phil- 
osophic method with that of the sciences, and proposes an emergent deity 
somewhat reminiscent of that of S. Alexander. M. M. Sharif, of Muslim 
background, adopts a “dialectical monadism” supported by a personalistic 
Absolute, and offers a modernist note by observing that “Though we are 
rooted in the past, it is only our present that can bear fruit in the future’ 
(566) A. R. Wadia, a Parsi, who names his viewpoint “pragmatic idealism;’ 
stands out for the reality of ontological evil.and defends a humanistic ethics. 
Acknowledging the influence of absolutism, he nevertheless protests against 
a national tendency towards fatalism, the parasitism of conventional ascetic 
sainthood, and the deep-rooted tradition that social institutions are divinely 
ordained. He believes that his country needs a new social philosophy. Democ- 
racy, he argues, is incompatible with hard-bound caste, a superstitious woman- 
hood, and an ignorant priesthood. “I distrust a philosophy, Eastern or 
Western,’ he writes, “that teaches universalism in metaphysics and particu- 
larism in ethics....India needs today a reorientation of thought, realizing 
in practice what has only been taken for granted in thought: the unity of 
life, the all-pervasiveness of Brahman? (641) Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to give due recognition to all of the contributors of this extensive work. 
Tagore writes with his usual imaginative delicacy and Radhakrishnan with 
his well-known verve. Hiralal Haldar, mentioned by several writers for the 
great influence he exerted upon them, defends absolute idealism. Gandhi offers 
one modest page of informal comment. Among western writers, Hegel, 
Bradley, and Kant are most frequently mentioned as of influence, with Bergson 
a close runner-up. A few instances of inadequate proofreading slightly mar 
the text. This volume will be of great interest to all students of philosophy 
who have not yet made its acquaintance, and the high quality of its contents 
will perhaps be a surprise to the provincials who have not yet learned that 
metaphysics is an international enterprise. W.L. 


RADHAKRISHNAN: COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN PHtLosopHy PRESENTED IN Honor 
oF His SrxtretuH Brrtupay. Edited by W. R. Inge, et. al. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y., 1950. pp. 408. $5.00. 

The last time I saw Sri Radhakrishnan it was at his home in Mylapore, a 

suburb of Madras, when he was recuperating from his appendectomy. Still 

convalescent, he was as charming as ever, giving himself completely with 
wit, acumen, and wisdom facilely displayed to his devoted family, his admir- 
ing neighbors and friends who dropped in quite informally, and to those 
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who saw him on state business. He had not yet been elected to the high office 
of vice-presidency of India which he now holds and which affords him a 
splendid opportunity to be officially what he had been unofficially right along, 
the roving ambassador of good will for India. 

I preface this review with these remarks because it might seem exaggera- 
tion what some of the contributors to this sixtieth-birthday gift (late by four 
years) have said about Radhakrishnan; notably B. K. Mallik. If the vice- 
presidency of one of the greatest Oriental countries has anything regal about 
it, which it does, I am sure, even in a republic, Radhakrishnan displays it as 
one of the finest representatives of Plato’s race of philosopher-kings. Radhak- 
rishnan is, indeed, a past master in the art of politics and philosophy combined, 
and a living example of the global synthesis of which he speaks and writes 
so eloquently and with polished diction. Once many years ago the present 
writer reproached him in a spurt of youthful enthusiasm for not being 
Hindu enough. The fact is, he was training for the superb accomplishment 
of being a Man. 

To him, as Man, the tributes in this volume are addressed by men who 
believe that East and West are names without meaning and others to whom 
these designations spell some deep-rooted difference. To the group which is 
not aware of essential differences or momentous disagreements between East 
and West, belongs Charles A. Moore, the guiding spirit of the very successful 
Hawaiian East-West Conferences, who combats the notion of a definitive 
and unique spirit of Western philosophy as an unwarranted and unverifiable 
assumption of those who seek to make this a cardinal point in their sharp 
division of East and West. To this group also belongs W. T. Chan who calls 
it an intellectual disease to divide the world into two camps and to have 
allowed ourselves to be mentally prepared or conditioned for a two-world 
system with the help of many Kiplings, Keyserlings, and Flewellings, when 
the assumption of an underlying world unity would have been the only 
natural course to follow from antiquity down to the late Middle Ages. Fur- 
thermore, the Rev. A. C. Bouquet belongs here, who with rare charity and 
some statistics proves his point that “the valuation of the historical is a vari- 
able, dependent upon culture and ideology” so that Meister Eckhart is 
Upanishadic, Voltairian deism sinological, higher textual criticism Far Eastern 
originally, Christian ideas ubiquitary, Bradley advaitan, and, withal, Clio 
truly a Muse. Likewise H. D. Bhattacharya who, with Chan, unstintedly 
admits Western spirituality though justly and pardonably crediting India 
with a more complete attempt at serving the needs of the spirit; so also 
E. S. Brightman who pushes the geographical aside in favor of considerations 
of whether man correctly interprets himself and the world in a personalism 
or incorrectly in an impersonalism and “agnostic idealism” for which he 
finds cases East as well as West. G. P. Conger no less belongs here whose 
concept of epitomization is reiterated to emphasize in this “all-but-forgotten 
common doctrine” “almost a common denominator” for all philosophies, 
Oriental and Occidental. And, lastly, P. T. Raju who shrewdly ferrets out 
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the devious path of the universals (im, ante, and post) the length and breadth 
of Indian and European philosophy to fail in his attempt to find particularly 
exclusive or geographically confined views. 

This last study represents, perhaps, also the best, but politely discreet 
refutation within this presentation volume of that group which is headed 
by the insistent and precise F, C. S. Northrop who assigns different values 
to East and West and thus underscores heavily the differences and who will 
not make any compromise whatsoever or assent to synoptic or synthetic 
treatment of Eastern and Western thought unless and until everyone has 
first capitulated to his view of what the differences are. His position is the 
same as he has maintained so stoutly sometimes in the face of overwhelming 
opposition. It is amusing to watch his eagerness to lasso A. C. Mukerji when 
the latter was a bit off guard. Could Mukerji’s article in the same volume be 
made to serve his purposes also? E. A. Burtt leans in the same direction, but 
much more mildly and considerately in that he genuinely gropes for the 
answer to how “the inclusive but distinctive patterns” may “be impartially 
integrated” A. R. Wadia is likewise emphatic in painting East and West in 
contrasting colors without following Northrop’s line, and his position is 
stronger, by far, than the Yale scholar’s. His alignment with Betty Heimann 
is strange and we are glad it is only partial. Wadia knows himself and _ his 
India; he feels the difference of East and West and is reluctant to concede 
that it serves a useful purpose to suppress these differences. 

One cannot help but feel that both groups have valuable contributions 
to make to the East-West problem, provided each will not be oblivious to 
views not in their favor. Such tours de force as Northrop’s is as little produc- 
tive of good as is unity-mongering. Generalizations are dangerous and quite 
unscientific. A truer picture is always gained when specific notions are com- 
pared. This has been done in this volume by A. C. Mukerji for the concepts 
of reality and ideality in a brilliant and illuminating fashion; by G .R. Malkani 
for the concept of consciousness; by D. M. Datta for the concept of the body; 
by S. K. Maitra for the concept of freedom; and by P. T. Raju for the concept 
of the universal. Comparative philosophy must follow such lines of mono- 
graphical treatment and wait for the philosophical genius to combine the 
results in a grand volume of comparative philosophy. To speculate about this 
huge patchwork of philosophical doctrines in East and West without even 
a basic foundation in language is idle. 

The remaining articles are less strictly comparative. K. J. Spalding takes 
us in masterly style from empiricism to mysticism. S. N. Dasgupta deals with 
the limitations of science. A specifically Hindu doctrine within the realm 
of esthetics, that of the difficult concept of rasa, is discussed by the under- 
standing and scholarly Hiriyanna. Chinese thought is represented in the 
interesting contribution of H. H. Dubs on the development of altruism in 
Confucianism, and that of Tang Yung-Tung on ko-yi, a little-known method 


by which Indian concepts were incorporated in the framework of Chinese 
thinking. 
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Last but not least, a stimulating study is presented by the present Secretar 
of the Ministry of Education of India, Humayun Kabir, himself a Muslim, 
who shows that democracy as a Western concept is necessarily interrelated 
with that of science by virtue of basic concepts of universal law, unity and 
homogeneity of nature, recognition of the value of the individual case and 
the “denial of any distinction between the natural and the supernatural’ Islam 
had, historically, some hand in the development of Western science. But, 
more significantly, its basic concepts, in the opinion of Kabir, are identical 
with those of science and democracy according to the Quran no less than 
the religious and sociological practices of the Muslims. That this is an ideal 
and largely theoretical picture is evident from numerous instances from 
Islamic history that present quite a different state of affairs, to mention only 
the fact that in the recent words of Kwaja Nazimuddin, Pakistan’s prime 
minister, Pakistan is ‘“‘a truly Islamic democracy;’ but the minorities are 
denied representation in joint electorates. However, it is in the Hindu-dom- 
inated Indian Republic that the Muslims are now enjoying perfect equality. 

As can be seen from this discussion, the commemorative volume is very 
meaty. It bears testimony to an almost enviable knowledge on the part of 
the Eastern contributors of Western history, culture, and philosophy which 
is not matched by a like knowledge on the part of those in the West who 
interpret the Orient. In that respect the contributions to this volume are 
decidedly unequal. It is high time that we correct this state of affairs and 
refrain from generalities in our evaluations of Oriental thought to the dis- 
credit of ourselves. Nevertheless, this volume must have been a most pleasing 
gift to Radhakrishnan, as it is a most welcome one to us which no library 
should be without. Kurt F. LeEmecker 


Mary Washington College, 
University of Virginia 


Essays IN East-West Puitosopuy. AN ATTEMPT AT WorLD PHILOSOPHICAL 
Syntuesis. Edited and with an Introduction by Charles A. Moore. Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Press, Honolulu, 1951. pp. xii-467. $5.00. 

This volume is a fitting sequel to Philosophy—East and West (Princeton Uni- 

versity Press, 1944), also edited by Professor Moore and representing the 

results of the first East-West Philosophers’ Conference. But it is really much 
more in that the papers gathered together here have a more unified scope; 
because in this second conference (held like the first at the University of 

Hawaii) an express attempt was made to orient it to a world philosophic 

synthesis. Twenty contributors wrote 23 separate articles. Following the 

actual proceedings of the conference, the matter is divided into method- 
ology, metaphysics, ethics, and social philosophy, to which are appended 
the reports of the Conference Seminars, a “who’s who” among the con- 
tributors and a good index. 

Filmer S. C. Northrop was given a chance in the section on methodology 
and in that of ethics to advance again his well-known and ever emphatically 
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stated thesis that it is possible to make an absolute distinction between Eastern 
and Western thinking by predicating the former upon the assumption of a 
(to us and to John Wild wholly unimaginable) esthetic continuum as the 
goal of all concepts by intuition, and the latter upon concepts by postulation 
which (and that is somewhat puzzling) must be checked in order to have 
any validity at all. So thoroughly did Professor Northrop make himself felt 
that almost every author referred to him at least once in his communication. 
In consequence one is tempted to put all contributors into supporters of the 
Yale scholar and those who meekly dissent from him. Most Westerners felt 
persuaded of Northrop’s absolutistic distinctions, sometimes perhaps because 
they were not aware of the plethora of Oriental views and approaches, some- 
times, perhaps, because they did not have the philologic knowledge, while 
some others, Oriental scholars included, by acknowledging essential differ- 
ences between East and West in some respects, laid themselves unwittingly 
and unwillingly open to being sucked into the Northrop orbit. Now, it is 
true that Northrop believes in a sort of world philosophy so long as it rep- 
resents the Eastern plus the Western approaches. But it is also true that any 
kind of synthesis must be achieved in a much more vital and integrated 
fashion, and it may therefore be questioned whether Northrop’s formula 
has made any significant contribution toward that end. The fact that even 
those who supported him take frequent and significant exception to his 
statements, is an indication that synthetic thinking, as suggested so well and 
forcefully by Professor Moore in his introduction, must follow other lines 
than those of unconditionally acknowledging an uncompromising bifurcation 
as a necessary first condition. 

Very worth-while suggestions come from Edwin A. Burtt who speaks 
of an “orchestral rather than a single-instrument harmony,’ and is searching 
among other expedients for neutral terms to embody (according to the rules 
of impartiality toward various value commitments and those of inclusiveness) 
the richness of concepts in East and West in a world philosophy, perchance 
a “galactic philosophy’ Dhirendra Mohan Datta maintains that because man 
is human and reason his instrument for understanding, there is a natural basis 
for rapprochement. In somewhat the same vein Dean W. R. Dennes makes 
philosophy as such, in so far as it is interested in all experience, the very 
guardian of international understanding on all levels of thought and action. 
Similarly John Wild argues against dogmatism and for the irenic uses of 
philosophy, if it will busy itself initially with an analysis of the nature of 
being and existence as the most inclusive categories. P. T. Raju calls attention 
to the kinships existing between Eastern and Western systems of philosophy 
and movements and thus by implication negates after an initial agreement 
much of Northrop’s fundamental thesis. A great deal can also be derived 
from George P. Conger’s ideas of integration and synopsis which he prefers 
to synthesis. Wilmon Henry Sheldon is also closer to the truth when he 


speaks of philosophy’s being reasoning plus experiment and calls the Hindus 
the first pragmatists. 
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T. M. P. Mahadevan wonders, and quite legitimately so, why it is that, 
Western philosophy considering itself basically analytic, it is so much con- 
cerned of late with synthesis, while Eastern philosophy which is reputed to 
be synthetic in its main tendencies, proved itself rather analytic in the rep- 
resentatives at the East-West Philosophers’ Conference. From his advaita 
point of view, of course, that is as it should be; for so long as any system 
is wholly self-consistent, no dispute is needed or even possible. Why then 
talk about Eastern and Western philosophies as if they were so fundamentally 
different? Indeed, the conference, which was strictly amongst philosophers 
with few-exceptions, had this tremendous good in it that it opened the eyes 
of the Western scholars to the “prodigal complexity” of Eastern thought, 
as Cornelius Krusé acknowledged who speaks eloquently of a “reciprocal 
interpenetration of values” and a mutual give and take between East and West. 
In the nature of a real comparison is the article by E. R. Hughes who 
combines a thorough grasp of Chinese epistemological methods with a com- 
mand of the language and hence is in an enviable position to discuss the issues. 
Wing-Tsit Chan deals with the problem of synthesis as it has actually occurred 
time and again in Chinese metaphysics. As always, so here too Suzuki writes 
fascinatingly about the Zen doctrine and each time seems to bring its com- 
prehension closer to us in the West. Other articles by Swami Nikhilananda, 
G. P. Malalasekera, Shinsho Hanayama, Y. P. Mei, and C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar deal more specifically with aspects of Oriental methodology, meta- 
physics, and social philosophy, all making profitable reading. A statistical 
approach to ideals as professed in East and West is presented by Charles 
Morris and interesting implications, even beyond those seen by him, may 
be speculated upon. 
This volume deserves the widest possible circulation because it has a real 
message for all those advanced thinkers whose horizon is no longer bounded 


by the Aegean, mentally and geographically. Kabalz 


A History or WESTERN PuiLosopuy. By W. T. Jones. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
N. Y., 1952. pp. XVili-1036. $6.75. text ed.; $8.75 trade ed. 
This is an unusual and, on the whole, an unusually fine textbook. The author 
has attempted throughout to see philosophy as integral to the broad cultural 
pattern characteristic of each period of history, and he has succeeded remark- 
ably well. His introductions to the Ancient, Medieval, and Modern periods, 
respectively, give the reader an adequate framework for the problems and 
issues with which the philosophers of these periods were primarily concerned; 
and, throughout the book, introductory sections to the various chapters serve 
the useful purpose of pointing up the more specific problems with which 
individual thinkers tried to cope. The text itself consists of three closely inter- 
related parts: (1) clear and concise statements of the philosophical problems 
to be discussed in each chapter or section; (2) many and, at times, lengthy 
quotations from the philosophers under discussion; and (3) critical evalua- 
tions of the solutions or systems. The over-all result is a book which, in the 
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best sense of the term, is a guide to philosophy. It should prove to be an 
eminently “teachable” text, and one which arouses interest in philosophy by 
making its problems meaningful and significant even in contemporary culture. 

The extensive discussions and evaluations of the problems—and let there 
be no mistake about this—that throughout the book the emphasis has been 
placed upon problems and the dialectic unfolding of problems—together 
with the lengthy quotations from primary sources, have necessitated concen- 
tration on the main schools and representatives of philosophic thought. But 
enough material pertaining to minor figures and schools has been woven into 
the text to provide that sense of continuity and richness which makes the 
history of philosophy a living concern. The criterion for selection as well 
as the general orientation of the book the author himself states thus: “Any- 
thing which seemed important to large numbers of sensitive people in the 
past must in some sense still be important. .. . What they have found valuable 
and significant will supplement our own experience and enrich our under- 
standing of ourselves:’ It is evident, however, that Professor Jones also holds 
to a specific conception of what is philosophically significant; for he says 
that “the history of Western thought shows two—and only two—periods in 
which a really great philosophy, in the sense in which we have defined this 
term, was developed. These periods were the fourth century B.c., when Plato 
and Aristotle worked out views which on the whole satisfied the Classical 
world, and the thirteenth century A.D., when St. Thomas performed the same 
function for medieval man’ As may be expected from such an orientation, 
current trends in philosophy are minimized to the extent (in some cases) of 
utter neglect. The “Contemporary Scene” is largely restricted to Bergson, 
Dewey, Whitehead, and Russell. 

While I admire the author’s skill in handling his material and the dexterity 
with which he has translated philosophical problems into a language intelligible 
to most university students, I fear that at times Professor Jones’s interpretations 
are misleading and perpetuate errors of understanding which should have 
been eradicated ere now. A few examples may illustrate what I have in mind. 
In discussing Kant’s philosophy Professor Jones identifies the ‘“‘noumenon” 
with the “thing-in-itself” and then finds that this is “a further complication 
of Kant’s view? But the crux of the Kantian argument depends precisely on 
a separation of the two. With special reference to Kant, Professor Jones 
speaks of the mutual interdependence in experience of subject and object. 
This should have given him a clue to a better reading of Hegel—based on 
the Phenomenology of Mind rather than the Logic. Professor Jones’s evalua- 
tion of Mill’s utilitarianism centers around the usual misinterpretation of Mill’s 
“proof” that pleasure is the good. A closer reading of Mill would have shown 
that this “proof” was never intended as a syllogism in Barbara. To read 
Nietzsche in terms of Darwinian evolution—as Professor Jones does—is to 
miss completely the point of Nietzsche’s teaching and his vehement denuncia- 
tions of “Darwinism?’ Moreover, to maintain that “Hitler’s SS men... merely 
went to work cold-bloodedly and efficiently to put [Nietzsche’s] ethos into 
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effect by enslaving the ‘inferior’ populations of Europe,’ is to distort the 
Nietzschean “ethos” so completely that it in no way resembles what Nietzsche 
had in mind or what he expressed in his metaphorical way. Io charge Driesch 
with having “generalized too hastily from too scanty data” is again to miss 
the point. It is not “hasty generalizations” that is wrong with Driesch’s vitalism, 
but the construction of an empty and barren hypothesis, the “explanation” 
of experimental facts through reduplication of the problem within in a mean- 
ingless conceptual framework. 

“Suggestions for Further Reading?’ a glossary, and an index complete 
the work. W. H. WERKMEISTER 
University of Nebraska 


‘THE SPIRIT OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY. By N. P. Stallknecht and R. S. Brum- 
baugh. Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y., 1950. pp. xxi-54o. $4.75. 


The question “How should the history of philosophy be taught?” is answered 
in principle by this textbook. It is a mixture of historical narration, analysis, 
and very large quotations. The usefulness of large quotations has to be under- 
lined. It is the best way to lead the student to the texts. The excerpts from 
philosophers are here not adorning the historical description—they are the 
real center. Besides these excerpts of source material, we find excerpts from 
first-rate secondary material. This book is excellent for its method. 

Another question is, “Can this way of teaching the history of philosophy 
be improved?” Perhaps one should analyze a quotation which is three pages 
in length in more detail than is done here. Perhaps the central quotations 
should be criticized in the light of what important philosophers of later 
times had to object. There should also be a decision if one wants to give the 
opinions of philosophers or the development of problems. Some chapters 
(“After Aristotle? “The Last Hundred Years? “Moral Philosophy in the 
Modern Period”) deviate from the scheme of naming the chapters with the 
names of philosophers. At the end, the chronology becomes confused. After 
“The Last Hundred Years” (a very meager output) the authors start with 
Spinoza. Does not “Contemporary Logic” belong to the Jast hundred years? 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche do not exist. Neither does Kierkegaard. But 
despite these and other objections (the title is much too big), this book not 
only demonstrates the problems of writing a history of philosophy for the 
student—it shows the way. Lupwic MARcuUSsE 


THE REGION OF BELIEF 


ProrestaNtT THOUGHT IN THE TwentieTH Century. Edited by Arnold S. 
Nash. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1951. pp. xii-296. $3.75. 

This symposium on contemporary American religious thought and its imme- 

diate background should receive a wide and gratifying reception. The fact 

that no thirteen writers, representing nine schools plus the World Council 

of Churches, could possibly embody all the nuances of religious outlook, is 
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largely redeemed by the admirable effort of the contributors to be compre- 
hensive and fair in surveying their respective fields. The result is a guidebook 
of real value for the minister trying to keep academically up to date, academic 
specialists (not least in religion) conscientious about gaining or regaining 
perspective, and all students of American culture. The contributions are 
unusually even and well-balanced. The scholarship evidenced will seldom be 
questioned. The bibliographical selections appended to the several chapters 
are excellent. 

The content of the volume is perhaps best indicated by the subtitles of 
the chapters, together with the names of the authors: “Theology comes of 
age”—Arnold Nash; “The changing mood in the household of Wellhausen” 
—G. Ernest Wright; “Through historical study to Biblical theology” (N.T.) 
—Floyd Filson; “Can the philosophy of religion be theologically neutral?”— 
Geo. Thomas; “Liberalism chastened by tragedy”—Walter Horton; “From 
the ethics of hope to the ethics of faith’—Waldo Beach and John Bennett; 
“From historical theology to the theology of history’—Geo. Williams; 
“Through pastoral psychology to pastoral theology”—Seward Hiltner; “The 
recovery of the Word of God” (preaching)—Charles W. Gilkey; “Do pro- 
gressive educators have a theology?”—H. Shelton Smith, “Towards unity 
through community”—H. S. Leiper; “The recovery of the Gospel” (philos- 
ophy of missions)—John Mackay. 

Questions are in order as always. Should not “American” be prefixed to 
the title? The importance of American thought has hardly been so relatively 
increased as to make it synonymous with Protestant thought. Does not the 
sweeping impressionism of the editor’s opening chapter approach needlessly 
close to distortion in characterizing the Reformation and subsequent Protes- 
tantism in terms of the Reformed wing, and particularly its “sectarian” 
aspects? Is there not some confusion between what “Protestant era;’ etc., means 
in general history with what it means in religious history? Does not Professor 
Thomas’ emphasis (in a really fine chapter) on the contemporary anthropo- 
logical note in religious thought, bespeak the somewhat prevalent under- 
estimation of that interest in American theology from the very beginning? 
Was not theodicy the keynote of Colonial discussion, challenged only by 
questions of the way of salvation? Was not President Mackay a bit miscast 
in this type of discussion? No one will question his scholarship or his effort 
to be fair to uncongenial viewpoints, but the apologetic note is noticeably 
dissonant in this particular symposium. 

This book deserves high commendation. Di HaR: 


CULTURE AND Falru. By Richard Kroner. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
Cago, 1951. pp. XVI-278. $5.00. 

In 1928 Professor Kroner, now of Union Theological Seminary, published 

a book under the title Die Selbstverwirklichung des Geistes: Grundriss der 

Kulturphilosophie, written from the standpoint of German idealism. Subse- 

quently, however, he was impressed by Tillich’s contention that religion 
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should be “conceived separately” from other aspects of civilization, was dis- 
illusioned by the German catastrophe of 1933, and finally as an emigré was 
converted to the viewpoint of Reinhold Niebuhr. Culture and Faith is a 
rewriting of his earlier work guided by these later influences. The problem 
faced is one of restoring unity to the fractured life of man, the reinstating 
of personality to its privileged position in an age of dehumanization, and 
finally, “how we can philosophize as Christians:’ The initial point, well taken, 
is that physicalist and psychological accounts of experience (represented, 
for example, by the absurd Humean analysis) are fundamentally wrong, 
because they fail to regard that experience in its wholeness and range of 
content and give us a false notion of both objectivity and inwardness. Experi- 
ence can be explored adequately only in terms of the entire range of human 
culture. When we try to do this, however, we are confronted with the 
antinomies on which dialectical theology and existentialism lay great stress: 
of the ego and the world, individuality and universality, oneness and manifold- 
ness, freedom and necessity, time and eternity. The attempts to escape from 
these oppositions by: science, art, politics, and morality, however, are futile 
and lead eventually to the perversions of scientism, aestheticism, statism, or 
moralism. The only solution is religion which Kroner identifies with Hebra- 
ism, conceived as a unique revelation from on high. This solution, however, 
remains practical rather than theoretical, mystical rather than conceptual and 
systematic. The outcome is negative theology, supported by revelation and 
formulated by imagination, myth, and metaphor. 

While it is easy to understand the author’s approach of this fundamental 
problem of wisdom reared, as he was, in the philosophy of Kant and Hegel 
and distraught by the collapse of Europe, it is the reviewer’s opinion that 
his manner of treatment is dangerous and unfruitful when it violently sep- 
arates culture and faith, philosophy and religion, the secular and the divine. 
It is Tertullian and Luther speaking when he asserts that “Philosophy is a 
secular undertaking, based upon secular experience and secular thought, and 
therefore barred from the throne of the Highest, who reveals himself through 
the mouths of his prophets and of his Son’ (267) The unbridged chasm, the 
unreconciled dualism, it might be rejoined, entails bad philosophy and equally 
bad religion. The one becomes an imposter and the other the temptation to 
anthropomorphism and bigotry. To accept the fractured mind and split per- 
sonality as the ultimate fact is to ruin both philosophy and faith. The author’s 
use of sentimental clichés in his account of religion is an indication of the 
possibilities. If this criticism seems harsh, let it be said that the reviewer is 
in general sympathy with the basic principles underlying this book; what 
is objected to is the violence of their development. It is a dangerous proposal 
to suggest that the Logos has given light only to the Hebrews and left the 
rest of the world in darkness and consequently to reject the noetic catholicity 
of love which, according to St. John, is the window opening upon the divine. 
To accept this standpoint of catholicity, to reject the dualism of philosophy 
and faith, is in no respect to discount the major contribution of Judaeo- 
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eis : - 
Christian thought; on the contrary, it is to affirm it. The author s account 
of the aesthetic component of experience, 1t may be added, is exception- 
aliy commendable. 


W. L. 


Movern Poetry AND THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By Amos N. Wilder. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1952. pp. xix-287. $3.00. 

Amos Niven Wilder is an unusual person. For more than two decades he 
has, as a professor of New Testament literature, inspired students by making 
the Biblical documents live in the complexities of life and culture, ancient and 
modern. Professor Wilder has at the same time made an honored place for 
himself as a poet and critic. His The Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry 
(1940) analyzed the bitterness and negation, the tortured sensitivities, of the 
“post-war” poets. These so frequently condemned and disparaged poets have 
had no more deeply sensitive and understanding critic. 

The present study is again contemporary. The concern to understand 
the newer poets as fellows is still clear, but even more clear, if possible, is 
the search for “clues to the diagnosis of men’s hearts and the deeper move- 
ments of the age:’ (xi) It is obvious to all that secularism has formally taken 
over large segments of our culture, but it takes a keen eye to see the elements 
of vital religiousness in much that we label “secular? The river has gone 
underground; it has not ceased to flow.’ (xii) Yet, however underground, it 
is preserved, plumbed, and at times clarified by “outside” groups. Precisely 
what this will mean for the inevitable continuing reconception of Christian 
ideology is not yet evident, but that it will make a real contribution to the 
life-relevance of such reconception is certain. For the “lostness” of many is 
less existential than semantic. And there is no semantics more searching than 
the poetic. This book is written that we may see more adequately both the 
crisis of our time and the full reach of the religious forces within it. 

The discussion opens with a preface in which the basic thesis is outlined 
with precision. Then follows an examination of the origin, nature, and function 
of poetry. Next, something of the place of Christianity in our past culture. 
“The confusion of tongues” labels the assessment of cultural disintegration 
and the various and partial attempts at reintegration. The traditional and the 
modern poets are contrasted with special reference to response and idiom 
in the treatment of nature. The bulk of the work analyzes specific new poetic 
expressions, “secular” and “religious:’ Such poets as Thompson, Hopkins, 
Auden, ‘Tate, and Stevens are made to speak to our ears. The conclusion 
includes a verdict of sober optimism concerning the deep religious forces 
in our uncertain world. We shall set more store henceforth by “the sur- 
prises of Grace?’ 

More technical literary discussion must be left to the literary journals; 
what is important here is the significance of this study for our appraisal of 
the religio-cultural scene. Here it is a major contribution. The book was 
awarded the Decennial Bross Prize in the 1950 competition. DIHGRs 
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BuppuisM, A RELIGION oF INFINITE Compassion. Edited by Clarence H. Ham- 
ilton. Liberal Arts Press, N. Y., 1952. Pp. Xxviil-189. $1.75. 


This is the first volume in a series of readings in the sacred scriptures and 
basic writings of the world’s religions. The selections in this volume have 
been prepared primarily as an aid to college students in courses in comparative 
religion or philosophy, or for the general reader who has only an elementary 
knowledge of Buddhism. 

The selections from the Pali sources bear both upon the life of Gautama 
the Buddha and his early teachings as remembered by his earliest disciples. 
The reader can thus gain a fair knowledge of the fundamental teachings of 
this ancient depth psychologist who grappled so earnestly with the problem 
of anxiety and its roots. The passages chosen from the Sanskrit literature 
throw light on most of the important emphases of the Mahayana schools of 
thought while avoiding the highly intricate philosophical discussions of those 
schools. The Tibetan literature is represented by a famous story and selected 
aphorisms from the wisdom sayings. 

‘Too many Westerners have only read about Buddhism. This type of volume 
provides the opportunity to catch something of the “feel of Buddhism; the 
discerning reader will discover something of the contemporaneity of many 
of the Buddhist insights. POSER: 


Tue PsycHo.ocy oF UNBELIEF. By H. C. Riimecke. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 

1952. Pp. XX-67. $1.50. 

The words “in relation to? from the title, are something of a key to the 
approach of this brief study. Mostly the “relation” is correlation; sometimes 
it is‘causal. Dr. Riimke, a psychoanalyst with an evident personal religious 
faith, holds that “unbelief” must be understood in relation to character devel- 
opment and general temperament. He even refers to varying strength of 
“religious instincts: (4) He asserts flatly that the occurrence of religious 
experience is “quite independent of the environment in which the child lives’ 
(xiv) He hopes that, by clarification of the dynamics of normal and abnormal 
personality development, he can help to “combat rebellion against belief? 
(ix) Unbelief he holds to be an “interruption in development” (xi) This may 
occur, for example, because relationship with the earthly father is not right. 
(34) In a sense doubt is abnormal, yet, as something understandable and 
practically necessary at least as a phase, it should be absolved of guilt felt 
because of it. 

The treatment is straightforward, a monologue to be responded to at 
the end, rather than a case to be analyzed for logical structure. Difficulties 
are acknowledged, and opinions and impressions are usually properly labeled. 
The emphasis is on “surrender” to demands and impositions on the part of 
God, this surrender being the fulfilment of proper development. Unfortu- 
nately, “surrender” is not adequately defined or analyzed. It is not, apparently, 
identical with commitment, self-investment, or self-giving. It is the counter- 
part to demand. One wonders what this means with respect to “parental” 
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maturity, or to agape as Christian love. Somehow the treatment offered has 
the false conclusiveness of the final “clinch” of screen fame. 

It is fairly clear that the author’s knowledge of his own field is unequally 
yoked with a lay version of more technical religious discussion. However, 
the result is at least another and not unwelcome witness to the growing aware- 
ness that religion and psychology must take each other seriously. D.H.R. 


PRINCIPLES oF GENERAL PsycHopatHoLoey. By Siegfried Fischer. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1950. pp. Xxi-327. $4.75. 

General psychopathology is characterized as the science of the regularities of 
pathological mental happenings in classes of subjects. The main emphasis of 
the volume is theoretical. The first half of the study considers disturbances 
in fifteen important areas of dynamic concept. The remainder of the volume 
considers theoretical principles. Psychoanalysis is treated sympathetically but 
is regarded as too rigidly and narrowly based. 

The primary source of evidence for the science of mental happenings 
is introspection. Observation of others, when useful, occurs through empathy 
as a nonintellectual approach. The fundamental theoretical problem is the 
reconciliation of the science of general psychopathology with the view that 
the data of dynamic psychology are comprehensible relations, grasped 
directly by empathy. These relations are individual, evident, and hence non- 
repetitive and noncausal. What is grasped intuitively is meaning or purpose. 
But purpose must be understood in relation to the basic category of dynamic 
psychology, the general purposive context of life. This is done by selecting 
emotion as the direct and objective evaluation of reality. Still uneasy about 
this solution, the author redefines science so that meaning and purpose may 
replace causality for the science of general psychopathology. This unstable 
compromise represents the theoretical failure of the book, because the writer 
is unable to show how this produces warranted generalizations. The tendency 
among psychoanalysts today to regard their empathic data as suggestive for 
scientific psychology, but not sufficient for validation, is a sounder thesis. 

CLES: 


PEACE AND Power WituHIn: A GuImDE To EFFecrive LIvING. By Willard L. 
Russell. Foundation Publishers, Houston, 1951. pp. xvi-264. $3.50. 

The author of this book began his career as a superintendent of schools in 
his home town in Texas. Later he obtained an M.A. degree in psychology 
and taught this subject in Baylor University. Since 1933 he has been a prac- 
ticing lawyer and a highly successful business man. He and his wife have 
established the Russell Foundation which is a charitable and educational 
trust “created primarily to help feed the hungry, care for the sick, and pro- 
mote basic religion and education?’ (xvi) 

Mr. Russell plans to write another book on thinking in law, but this volume 
was prepared for the general reader. Part I is devoted to reflective thinking 
and consists of nine chapters. These deal with the nature of thinking, problem- 
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solving, assembling the data to solve the problem, subconscious solutions, 
the forms of deductive proof and their use in medicine, mathematics, law, 
and everyday life. Chapter IX contains a number of valuable suggestions 
under the title ‘Further Aids to Thinking” 

Part II is entitled “Reflective Belief: Inner Peace and Power,’ and it con- 
tains five chapters that are unified by the author’s three principles: RPC— 
Religion, Psychology, and Common Sense. Here Mr. Russell assembles much 
shrewd advice, gleaned from his own successful experience and his wide 
reading in psychology. He has especially helpful suggestions on how to 
conquer féar and worry, insomnia, and anxiety. He stresses the power of 
belief and explains the subconscious powers which are the source of what 
William James called the hidden energies of men. 

Mr. Russell gives an interesting account of Alcoholics Anonymous and 
of Dr. Frank Buchman’s Moral Rearmament program. He thinks that both 
of these movements have been highly beneficial, and he hopes that RPC 
groups will be organized along the same lines. The book is informative and 
interesting. Unfortunately it lacks an index. D. S. Ropinson 


OMAR, BROCKDEN BROWN, AND HENRY ADAMS 


Omar KuayyAM: A New Version Basep upon ReEcENT Discovertzs. By 

Arthur J. Arberry. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1952. pp. 159. $3.50. 
Recently come to light are the two oldest and most important Omar manu- 
scripts ever discovered. One, of the year 1259, has 172 quatrains, purportedly 
a “selection” from the poems of Omar; the other, also a “selection; has 252 
quatrains, and is of the year 1207, only 75 years after Omar’s death. This 
second, acquired by Cambridge University in 1950, is an anthology of early 
Persian poetry, and its choices from Omar stand in company with poems 
by other men generally conceded to be great poets—thus the copyist-com- 
piler who wrote so shortly after the death of Omar regarded him as much 
more than a trivial poet. Professor Arberry points out, further, that there 
would hardly have been time in 75 years to build up a minor or a mythical 
writer into an author of perhaps 750 quatrains. He concludes that in spite 
of contentions of many previous scholars Omar was indeed an important, 
actual poet, and composed a large number of quatrains. “The field of research 
... has suddenly been wholly revitalised” 

In his introduction Arberry by analysis of a few original stanzas shows 
Omar to be a poet of rationalist pessimism enlivened by a very delicate sense 
of humor. His outstanding qualities are “gaiety, indifference, humour, and 
a wonderful gift of parody” Arberry statedly denies any intention to belittle 
Fitzgerald’s genius. He suggests merely that the Victorian poet “did not 
convey, and perhaps did not apprehend, the whole of Omar’s philosophy’ 
He shows that Omar was in many ways analogous to A. E. Housman, stating 
finally that “Housman is the more sentimental, and Omar the more astringent 
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of the two professor-poets”’ (45) Arberry translates delightfully the 252 
rubaiyat of the Cambridge MS, using two In Memoriam-type stanzas for 
each Omar stanza with its two blended elements. I quote No. 8: 


Though never face more radiant were, 
No tresses lovelier than mine, 
My cheeks the tulip’s glow outshine, 
My stature slender as the fir: 
’Tis still unclear, for what sublime 
And purposed end so cunningly 
The Artist of Eternity 
Arrayed me in the bower of Time. 


WILLIAM D. TEMPLEMAN 


CHARLES BRocKDEN Brown: PIONEER VOICE OF AMERICA. By David Lee Clark. 
Duke University Press, Durham, 1952. pp. 363. $6.00. 


A distinquished University of Texas professor David Lee Clark has created 
from hitherto unpublished materials a definitive biography, colorful as the 
book’s rich burgundy cover with the gold initials “C.B.B” No student of 
American literature can afford ignorance of Charles Brockden Brown: Pioneer 
Voice of America, product of the indefatigable paired hand and brain of a 
careful scholar who digs many years deep and interprets profoundly, and 
a stimulating, imaginative thinker whose synthesis of Browniana into an 
absorbing development makes exciting and alive the growth of this pioneer 
voice of young America. 

New material, beautifully handled, and sound scholarship give the volume 
substance. No sacrifice of spirit or energy has been spared to show the mind 
of Brockden Brown a kind of chemical working through the spirit of his 
age in every major endeavor of our country’s youth.... 

Very early Brown judged his intellectual ore capable of being transmuted 
into gold others could use; literature might not be as remunerative as the 
law, but he cried, “Lend me your wings!” Geography, architecture, schemes 
for utopias, a new system of shorthand; the mind reached out in all directions. 
He rushed home from the law office to spend hours robbing the geese of 
their quills for the American Declaration of Literary Independence. He 
loved ardently, as tender pages of the Brown-Henrietta letters testify, but 
the warmth of feeling Henrietta elicited from him was quickened by her 
talk of Electra and Orestes. Behind the eighteenth-century epistolary elegance 
is the fire of liberal opinion: a lady is no less so if she soils her fingers with 
the dust of Epictetus! Henrietta is assured that he never “conceived the minds 
of women... naturally inferior to those of men} and she promises that like 
Alexander with the Iliad, she will cache his letters under her pillow! 

A refreshing sanity and balance characterize the author’s weighing of 
sheer fact against confusion among Brown’s critics. Are Mary Wollstonecraft 
and William Godwin generally assumed the earliest advocates of women’s 
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claims to political, social, and educational equality with men? “It can be 
shown that the revolutionary spirit stirred in Brown before the appearance 
of the Rights of Women and Political Justice, and that the influence of these 
two works upon Brown has been overemphasized. ..? 

Seldom can one give so unqualified a testimonial to the integration of 
a book around a single motif: when one world was dying, another being 
born, the Quaker-born youth who condensed so much into thirty-nine win- 
ters struggled amid all the currents of thought molding Europe and America. 
David Lee Clark has given us Brown the sensitive interpreter and inspiriter 
of his country’s genius: editing three magazines of high standards, Brown 
found it devolved upon himself to spin forth the leading articles, and there 
we find him encouraging the native product (though never mediocrity) in 
literature; foreseeing American commercial-agricultural progress, but decry- 
ing religion and pocketbook when obstacles to the “onward march of the 
human spirit”; exhorting our historians to careful use of factual source ma- 
terial; deploring slavery; urging a national art gallery. None had a finer vision 
of America’s potential majesty; none saw more clearly Old World ideology 
outworn. One finds some of Brown’s most living pages not terror scenes from 
the novels but records of the Historian Brown breathing suspense over the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

A fascinating section deals with Brown as America’s first professional 
man of letters: father of the American novel and short story as well as critic, 
editor, and journalist. How Brown’s artistic reservoir fed the springs of 
American prose (Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne), his ventures into the field of 
abnormal psychology in the novels, his use of native materials, are lavishly 
detailed. Clark on Brown is no mere summarizer of novel content: he marks 
with penetration the underlying ideational movement of these creations, such 
as Wieland’s indirect satire on creedal religion, and he quite fairly notes 
Brown’s strength in laying bare the heart under Stwrm und Drang and places 
by it his artistic weakness: inept plot resolution and wooden characters. An 
interesting parallel between the cavern episode of Edgar Huntley and Poe’s 
“The Pit and the Pendulum” is laid out, and he announces a real discovery: 
the fragment of Don Manuel, where Brown precedes Cooper as novelist 
of the sea. 

The reader will chuckle over the “forty dollar sopha” and “two powder- 
ing tubs” listed among the Brown household effects; Brown’s hoarding of 
some odes as a “papist would treasure the eye-tooth of St. Peter”; his lodge 
retreat, with only parts of hinges and flooring under Brown’s chair alone; 
the approach of Brown’s Alcuin to Bluestocking Mrs. Carter: “Pray, Madame, 
are you a Federalist?”; the characters in Ormond who live four months on 
three dollars; the critics who thought America no fit setting for a romantic 
novel because it had “no ruins...the people were normal...they did not 
even commit exciting crimes!” Or he will laugh outright to hear that “Brock- 
den Brown [was] mortified in looking over the catalogue of heroes, sages, 
and saints to find not a single Brown among them. A careful and vigorous 
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shaking of the Brown genealogical tree gives sad but eloquent confirmation. . 2 
Brown’s “Devotion: An Epistle” ends: «.and lost in fears, that his 
audacious lay has come Too soon, or late, and no acceptance found’ David 
Lee Clark’s ““C.B.B”’ restores every string to its part in the audacious lay. 
Jenny Linp PorTER 


Tue Frencu Epucation or Henry Apams. By Max I. Baym. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. xiv-358. $5.00. 
Dr. Baym has gone painstakingly through every book written in French, 
or in any way concerning France, to be found in the scattered library of 
Henry Adams. Having transcribed all marginalia and every underscored 
passage, Dr. Baym goes on to correlate this material with every mention of 
things French in Adams’ works, with special reference to the Education and 
to Mont Saint-Michel and Chartres. In terms of erudite compilation, Dr. 
Baym’s book is thorough and impressive; and it is, therefore, embarrassing 
to have to express serious reservations about the value of the book as a whole. 

It is obvious to any attentive reader of Adams that he was deeply indebted 
to French thought, literature, and art. Dr. Baym scrupulously fills out the 
details of that generalization; but the instances where his researches seem 
really to enrich our understanding of Adams are relatively few, and very 
rarely does the material presented impose any serious revision of current 
views of Adams. In only one chapter (VII: “The Belated Romantic: Exoti- 
cism’”) is such a revision attempted. In that chapter the author argues the 
interesting—though, to my mind, still very debatable—view that “Adams’s 
despair was of a purely Jiterary nature: But that chapter is the one least 
dependent on the gleanings of marginalia and underscored passages. 

One wishes that Dr. Baym had written his whole book from the stand- 
point of the development of one strain of ideas or reactions in Adams’ thought 
or sensibility—as he did in Chapter VII. Such an approach surely makes more 
sense than the parceling of Adams’ education into national units. (One feels 
apprehension at the thought that a consideration of the English education 
or the Italian education of Henry Adams may be in the offing....) Adams 
was nothing if not cosmopolitan in his thought, but it is the ideas themselves, 
and not the dubious “nationality” of their origins, that have interest. 

Furthermore, one of Dr. Baym’s main premises is certainly open to 
question. He writes: “His [Adams’s] mind may be studied in the things it 
fed on, namely, books: Adams’s mind, luckily for us, was considerably more 
omnivorous than such a statement seems to admit. Even in that purely arbi- 
trary unit—his “French” education—it is clear that Adams learned much 
more from his direct contact with French people, towns, and countryside, 
and above all from contemplation of the French churches that he so loved, 
than he did from books. Indeed, one is tempted to say that the books were 
“roughage;’ but that the real nourishment came from the direct contacts. 

Finally, there are a few places in Dr. Baym’s book—as when, for example, 
a whole paragraph is devoted to the grave elucidation of a question mark 
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penciled by Adams alongside an underscored passage—when one cannot 
help thinking of the quip about the writer who split hairs so dexterously that, 
in reading him, one sometimes had the sensation of stroking pure baldness. 
In his introduction Dr. Baym tells us that his book is “part of a larger 
work involving Adams’s approach to philosophy and science, as well as his- 
toriography:’ It is to be hoped that, integrated into the larger work, the 
present volume may take on more significance. ARTHUR KNODEL 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


L’Ordine delle Communitd, dello Stato secondo le leggi dello spirito. 1946. 
Societd Stato Communita, per una economia e politica comunitaria. 1952. 
By Adriano Olivetti. Edizioni di Communita, Milano, Italy. Lire 1,000; 600. 


One of the unfortunate results of the numerous so-called loyalty investigations 
which have been so marked a characteristic of the present period in the 
United States has been the emotionalization of the word “socialism” to the 
extent that it has become an epithet of opprobrium rather than a legitimate 
concept of societal organization. This transformation tends to paralyze 
rational examination and doubtless much constructive and stimulating ide- 
ology is lost. On the whole the European thinkers seem less inhibited by 
irrational attitudes than the American and are willing to face social evils 
frankly and seek ideological remedies wherever they may be found. For 
example, the two books here reviewed have been written by an Italian scholar 
for the avowed purpose of outlining for Italy a reformed social organization 
which draws inspiration and practical suggestions from varied sources. 

The basic organization proposed by the author includes four levels: the 
federal state or country as a whole, the regional state, the community, and 
finally the commune, which is the local unit, neither exclusively rural nor 
urban. The new and essential item in this scheme is the community which 
is to be the central unit of society to which the others are to be adjusted 
and which must always be kept small enough to be manageable and never 
to lose the sense of personal responsibility on the part of the citizens, in the 
author’s thinking for Italy from seventy-five to one hundred fifty thousand 
inhabitants. The same word, Community, is used as the theoretical concept 
to designate his whole conception. The first book listed presents the detail 
of organization so minutely that it might well serve as the constitution for 
the reformed state. The second and later book gives more the sources and 
rationale of the scheme. 

The ideology of the community has passed through two major stages: 
the first, which may be called the theoretical-prophetic (1932-1942), arose 
in France in the teachings of Jacques Maritain and Emmanuel Mounier, and 
the second (since 1945) in the work of the present author. The ideology 
stems from three major sources: humanistic and personalistic philosophy, 
personal worth and freedom; political democracy; and an essentially social- 
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istic society as an outcome of the other two. Freedom or liberty signifies 
free choice and initiative in the various concerns of life limited only by the 
general interest and consensus. Political democracy will be assured by the 
size of the unit which will permit the participation of all in the recognition 
and understanding of issues as well as in actual activities. This same device 
will prevent the existence of the monolithic or totalitarian state whose very 
unwieldiness leads to dictatorship. In fact the whole ideology is a frank attempt 
to implement the Christian community of the Gospels impregnated with the 
spirit of love. Its ideal is socialization, but not “statization, that is, 


an autonomous organization of an economic society with proper 
means of keeping it independent of the overwhelming State, and 
one wherein liberty of the individual, defense of the person, increase 
of material well-being, technical efficiency, scientific progress in 
industry, and interests of the consumer would be guaranteed by 
participation, collaboration, and control by a plurality of agencies 
whose purpose is clearly indicated and planned. (41) 


On the whole, industry would be owned by the community, but a mixed 
economy would be permitted. With the community understandable and 
manageable by the citizens, the greatest good to the greatest number would 
always be the prevailing goal. Throughout the discussion the concept of 
the person is emphasized as against that of the individual. Even in a democracy 
when it is large the spiritual and human qualities are likely to be overlooked 
and citizens become mere counters. In this new society—Community—the 
person is always the center. Naturally all artificial discriminations disappear. 
In certain specific industrial establishments the scheme here outlined has 
actually existed, but the third Renaissance foreseen by Mounier will come 
only when it is not the exception but the normal state of things. M. M. T. 


Teoria del Hombre. By Francisco Romero. Editorial Losada, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, S. A., 1952. pp. 362. 
This volume, the latest of Professor Romero’s now impressive list of philo- 
sophical works, is consistent with his other works in its emphasis upon and 
elaboration of the concept of man as a person. The major characteristic 
of man as distinguished from the animal may be termed his conscious inten- 
tionality which is based upon the bipolarity of his nature, subject-object. The 
animal is carried along by force of circumstance not recognizing the distinc- 
ized, and lacking the return to the subject. Man without the spirit, however, 
tion between self and environment while man by his process of objectification 
recognizes the world beyond himself which he can control to a large extent 
to his own ends. The major divisions of the book cover: Intentionality, Spirit, 
and Man. On its lowest level, intentionality refers to immediate, concrete, 
and practical ends, but, when the intention refers to ideal ends, the transition 
is made from the natural to the spiritual. In the subject-object relationship, 
the nonspiritual always involves a return to the subject, the effective interests 
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of the agent, while the spiritual is broader and more disinterested in its scope, 
participating more generously in the totality of things, thus more universal- 
is still much more than an animal since he conceives and contemplates a 
world of objects which is constantly enlarged in time and space and includes 
the rich deposit of community life and culture. This use of objects does not 
necessarily presuppose the spiritual. The duality of man and spirit must not 
be taken too literally, however, as each involves the other. 

In an especially striking passage the author suggests that life itself may 
be a product of emergent evolution, although he does not use that phrase. 
He says:’ Leaving aside the changes in the physical order which may be 
attributed merely to the passing of time, “it is undoubted that the appearance 
of life signifies an increase of the process of the whole, an evident acceleration 
of the cosmic pulse’ Life facts can be separated ideally from physical facts, 
but not materially since they include them. Life is a plus superimposed on 
the inorganic, not something at its side, but implanted in it or constituted 
upon it. The properties of the inorganic are not suppressed upon entering 
into an animate body. Life makes use of them, organizes them, distributes 
and disposes of them according to its own needs and modes of operating, 
but does not annul them. One may speak of a twofold natural function since 
life, a new form of reality, takes its raw materials from the inorganic which 
continue to operate in their own way as before, but in addition bend to the 
proper functioning of life.... (77-78) 

Professor Romero is one of the foremost living scholars and writes beautiful 
and clear Spanish, but, if he would make larger use of introductions, sum- 
maries, and transitions, he would greatly assist his readers in the grasp of 
his message, particularly its emphases and the relative importance of ideas 
as he sees them. M. M. T. 


Problematica interna dello Spiritualismo Cristiano. By Nunzio Incardona. 
Fratelli Bocca Editori, Milano, Italy, 1952. pp. 207. Lire 1,000. 
According to the present author, Christian Spiritualism was born in and is 
in fact identified with the crisis in modern and contemporaneous thought 
whose elements may be labeled logical immanentism and existential imma- 
nentism. If one wishes to reduce these two currents of thought to the corre- 
sponding dialectic of the two essential terms in the discussion, he may do so 
by formulating it as thought versus existence. Christian Spiritualism in the 
book is critically examined and discussed from various points of view: imma- 
nent idealism, Gentilian actualism, critical presuppositions, metaphysical 
foundations, objective interior character and theological transcendence, and 
consistence of existence. The author thus places his subject in the modern 
world: “... Christian Spiritualism proposes itself as the interpreter of the 
most profound exigencies of religious revival which the crisis of modern 
thought has discovered even in the depths of its wildest desecrations:’ (8) 


M. M. T. 
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Ma Metafisica di F. H. Bradley. By Maria Teresa Antonelli. Fratelli Bocca 
Editori, Milano, Italy, 1952. pp. 281. Lare 4,300: 
It seems to the author of the present work that the rethinking of immanent 
idealism is one of the most important tasks of present-day philosophy. What- 
ever type of philosophy one may hold, he must take idealism into account 
because of its contribution to the contemporary speculative consciousness. 
It has penetrated more than is commonly realized into the style of living as 
well as of thought and, whether accepted or denied, has made the influence 
of its transcendental and dialectic concepts felt in the movements of a phe- 
nomenological and existentialistic type. The work of F. H. Bradley is pecu- 
liarly appropriate for re-examination at this time for his effective and original 
application of contemporary immanentism. The author gives the historic 
setting of Bradley’s thought with particular reference to that of Kant and 
Hegel. She then follows it with a thoroughgoing and critical examination 
of his concepts, including a comparison of his views with those of Gentile. 


M. M. T. 


L’Emotion, la Volonté et le Courage. Etude Caractérologique. By Edgard 

Forti. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1952. pp. 259. goo francs. 
The present work is another of the books written to bridge the gaps between 
abstract philosophical and psychological concepts and the concrete behavior 
of human beings. The reviewer has pointed out previously the difference 
between the American and the European points of view in the interpretation 
of psychology, the former discarding the philosophical for the scientific, 
while the latter has attempted to make use of the philosophical background 
but ever bringing it down closer to the earth of man’s actual experience. The 
study of the latter has come to be designated as “characterology” or by a 
new term, “ethology:’ Thus the establishing of connections between general 
psychology and characterology have already shown their value in the variety 
and effectiveness of their applications to education and personal direction. 
This combination of points of view raises some very interesting questions 
which would be ignored by the more exclusive type of consideration. For 
example, what is the relation of the will (Professor Romero’s “intentionality”’) 
to the given or inherent elements or traits of character? Observation shows 
that the will not only modifies the natural character elements, but itself 
becomes one of these elements. It is thus possible to build a chart of character 
or “ethological” types beyond any now recognized. 

The first part of the book covers the nature of emotion and spontaneity 
and then considers the dialectic of these aspects of the mental life and their 
relation to the effort at voluntary control. The third part deals with the 
tendencies of individual psychology and the description of types with abun- 
dant illustration. The last part introduces the factor of courage and leads 
one to consider activity, spontaneity, and the willed undertaking from the 
point of view of the person confronting a real world. This courage is studied 
from the angles of analysis, characterology, and individual psychology. 
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How the philosophical approach clarifies certain concepts is seen in the 
following quotation: 


In order to study the emotions, we place ourselves in the perspective 
of the psychology of behavior.... After vain attempts to reconcile 
the facts with the help of corrections and weightings, sometimes 
very complicated, brought to bear upon the basic observations, 
“behaviorism” is led to overreach itself and finishes by recognizing, 
in sum, that the actions must be related to a conscious agent.... 
Action proceeds from an active being who is, at the same time, 
a thinking and a sensitive being. The true object of the study of 
psychology is the conduct of a conscious subject, or more simply, 
of a person. (P. 1. Italics in the original text.) 


Similarly in the author’s discussion of the nature of emotion, he says: 


The purpose of this rapid sketch is simply to indicate that emotion 
is connected with a fundamental attitude of the active conscious- 
ness in contact with the exterior and that it presents itself as a 
global response of the conscious being: response of a living being 
confronting other living beings and the world. The elementary 
emotions place us before a primary form of spontaneity: that of a 
conscious being still held in the biologic life, but nevertheless 
complying with personality. With the coming of a personal men- 
tal life, emotion properly so-called appears and acquires all its 
importance. (29) 


American psychologists might well give more attention to this personalistic 


psychology from the French specialists in the field. M. M.T. 


Grunptvic. By Hal Koch. Translated from the Danish with Introduction and 
Notes by Llewellyn Jones. The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1952. 
PPp- 231- $3.50. 

Bishop Grundtvig (1783-1872), known vaguely outside of Denmark as the 

founder of the folk high school movement, has come to be regarded in Den- 

mark as perhaps its greatest historical figure. Churchman first of all, religious, 
political, and educational thinker and fearless advocate of his ideas, both 
orthodox and unorthodox, he came to be called “a fanatical champion of 
freedom in all spheres of life” (113) As a poet and hymn writer he has 
achieved a permanent place in the literary annals of the world. Since his most 
widely known influence was exerted in the democratizing of both school 
and state, one would naturally expect him to be at least a liberal, perhaps 

a radical. But paradoxically he was more conservative and orthodox than 

otherwise, especially in the religious field. The translator of his life says of 

him, quite in contrast with his contemporary Kierkegaard, “Grundtvig’s 
justification lies in the fact that, no matter how bizarre some of his ideas 
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may have been, he always used them operationally, 7. e., his end result was 
not the affirmation of the idea but the establishment of a new situation” (xiii) 
The course of his life is not easy to follow with its failures and successes, 
antagonisms and friendships, rejections and election to high places, extreme 
contrasts of one sort or another, and the author of the work under con- 
sideration is not always clear as to how one situation grew out of another. 
For example, after various rejections as a pastor and long periods of unem- 
ployment as such, he finally became bishop. The author does not mention 
the fact, much less explain it. 

Grundtvig’s educational ideas grew out of his knowledge of the work 
of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Fichte, and other founders of modern education and 
had much in common with the most advanced principles as understood today. 
The translator states, however, that the actual establishment of the folk 
schools attributed to his influence was done by others. His ideas on the 
relation of the school and the church are especially pertinent at the present 
time. The author says: 


The school should not be a church, but on the other hand Grundtvig 
never doubted that a living school would act as a preparation for 
Christianity, as a church porch. ... “Man first, then Christian” The 
school should awaken a man to the understanding of life, but if it 
succeeded in this then he would some day also realize that life was 
not sufficient unto itself, he would learn that only Christ could 
save from sin and death. (143) 


The philosophy of Grundtvig seems to have been more the romanticizing 
of a literary figure and the theologizing of a preacher than the acceptance 
of any recognizable philosophical position, although “Fichte and Schelling 
became his masters” (25) His “craving for life’ was very intense and a 
thwarted love life was undoubtedly one of the great moving forces of his 
life, although he was married later to a woman who was not the object of 
his early and more intense affection. In time he rejected Schelling as “the 
father of naturalism” and the philosophy of natural science for “Fichte’s 
virile, ethically toned philosophy of will” (31) The last word for him was 
spoken in the old-fashioned Lutheran Biblical faith in Christ as savior and 
in the oral repetition of age-old creeds. This remark is not designed to 
detract from the prestige of a powerful personality whose restless activity 
over a long life defied all attempts to get at the real secret of his power. 
In sum, the author says: : 


He was a prophetic revealer and preacher, he was a seer who saw 
mighty visions and read life’s riddle, he was the popular awakener 
and educator and all this found expression through his powerful 
and sonorous poetry. (177) 


M. M. T. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


JOHANNES KEPLER: Lire AND LETTERS. By Carola Baumgardt. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1951. pp. 209. $3.75. 

To dip into the letters of Johannes Kepler is to enter into the mind of a 
heroic,and a noble soul, a scientist and a mystic, and the one who perhaps 
has expended in pursuit of a scientific formula more energy and agony than 
any other man in history. Einstein observes in an appreciative introduc- 
tion to this volume, that little information reflecting his specific scientific 
achieventents is presented but we do catch the spirit of the times, the personal 
problems that Kepler faced, and the general climate of bigotry in which 
such men as he and Galileo had to work. For Kepler the pursuit of astronomical] 
truth was both a service to God and the quest for the poetry of reality. 
“I have been made priest of God, the creator of the book of nature?’ he 
writes in a dedication to Emperor Rudolph and, “I have composed this hymn 
for God the creator. It rather represents a new type of poetry but it tunes 
to the age-old and yet new lyre of Samian philosophy” (122f.) Of one of 
his works he informs a correspondent, “The delegates of Styria have really 
burned all copies publicly in the presence of my mandatory. I will fall dead 
if even after you have put every word to the rack, you find one conclusive 
argument for which I should suffer this affront?’ (150) A liberal Lutheran, 
he wrote elsewhere that rather than abandon his religious principles, “I am 
prepared to renounce the reward offered to me at present, to which his 
Imperial Majesty has graciously consented, and... what weighs so much 
more than all this, astronomy itself. I would add, also, life itself” (173) These 
letters, ordered chronologically, are interpreted with relevant historical ma- 
terial so that the whole comprises a kind of biography. W.L. 


FENELON’s D1ALocuEs ON ELoquence. By Wilbur Samuel Howell. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1951. pp. 160. $3.00. 
Concerned as it is with the explosive impact of mass communications, the 
modern world has reason to ponder Cicero’s lament that “genuine and per- 
fect eloquence” was, in his time, yet to be attained—because, he declared “‘the 
art of reasoning has been supposed to be one thing, and that of speaking 
another; and we have had recourse to different instructors for the knowledge 
of things and words.’ (Orator, 5.17) Howell’s excellent translation of Fénelon’s 
advice to seventeenth-century preachers brings to the modern reader an 
easily accessible discussion of the crucial issue that Cicero posed. As Howell 
points out in his introduction, Fénelon “recognized that preaching is a phase 
of the larger enterprise of communication?’ and therefore “he went beyond 
the sermon, and even beyond the legal and political oration...to survey 
the entire subject of speaking and writing: The translator is justified in 
describing the Dialogues as a “complete theory of communication,’ a theory 
closely related to the “theory of art’’ Hence the work is described as “more 


philosophical than specialized” 
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Professor Howell has written a provocative, acute introduction which 
sketches some of the historical and critical issues which comprise the frame 
of reference in which the text must be placed. It may be arguable that 
Fénelon has here produced the “earliest statement of what has come to be 
the dominant modern attitude toward the art of communication” But there 
is no question that in this little book the twentieth-century reader will find 
a lucid discussion of a significant point of view towards “rhetoric” (rhetoric 
in its truer, historical sense). The kind of rhetoric Fénelon has in mind should 
concern modern students of philosophy, literary criticism, and politics in 
addition to the obvious professors of religion and of speech. 

No modern English translation has been readily available before this one. 
Howell’s work, then, fills a real gap. Both scholars and general readers will 
welcome it, especially if they desire another document dealing with such 
issues as: the “literature of power” vs. the “literature of knowledge,’ rhetoric 
vs. poetic, rhetoric vs. sophistic, and rhetoric vs. logic. 

W. Cuar_es REDDING 


More’s “Uropta”: THE Biocrapuy oF AN Ipra. By J. H. Hexter. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1952. pp. Xli-171. $3.00. 

The author insists that More did not fear the consequences of the publication 
of Utopia, that it was not published in London because London was not then 
one of the capitals of the publishing trade, whereas Louvain was; that More 
assisted its circulation in England by passing out gift copies; and that he made 
no attempts to conceal its meaning, for “no concealed meaning has ever been 
suggested for any passage of Utopia more devastatingly critical of the great 
and powerful than the explicit statements of a number of passages whose mean- 
ing no one has ever disputed or doubted.’ 

What did More mean to say? Widely varying answers have been given in 
recent years, though all agree that he is making social comment. A writer in 
the London Times Literary Supplement, March 3, 1950, declared, says Pro- 
fessor Hexter, that “More’s intentions must remain mysterious.’ But Hexter 
scoffs at this, on the grounds that a social thinker whose intentions were mys- 
terious or unintelligible could scarcely impress his contemporaries potently 
and have his book retain popularity for four centuries, as More has done. He 
contends that Utopia falls into two parts that represent two different and sepa- 
rate sets of intention. Evidence both internal and external is presented to sup- 
port his contention. In one part, the discourse of the island of Utopia, the abo- 
lition of private ownership and money was one essential element of the Good 
Society; but a summary indicating the Utopian economy as socialist or com- 
munist, employing common or community ownership of property and goods, 
is unfair. More did not simply believe that all the evil men can do can be as- 
cribed to the economic arrangements of society. He was a profound Christian 
humanist, and as such knew that “the roots of evil run far too deep in men to 
be destroyed by a mere rearrangement of the economic organization of soci- 
ety’ (72) Indulgence in sin of several kinds is the basic difficulty, primarily 
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indulgence in Pride; and also in Greed and Sloth, and other sins. More’s inten- 
tion in this part is to set forth his conception of a good society. 

In the second part More faces the question of whether a Christian humanist 
was in duty bound to become a counselor of princes (that is, in present-day 
terminology, for example, to accept appointment as a cabinet member) or 
should remain an unattached intellectual, writing and speaking as an unbiased 
man of learning; it is the latter alternative that he favors in Utopia. Hexter also 
explains convincingly how More could in good conscience shift soon after- 
ward, and become a counselor of Wolsey and Henry VIII. 

Hereafter this book will be a sine qua non for any person concerned to 
make a defensible and accurate interpretation of Utopia. Besides being much 
needed, it is sensible, shrewd, clear, and well documented. Incidentally, Hexter 
often supplies brilliant new phrasing to correct or illuminate Robinson’s Eng- 
lish translation of More’s book. Also incidentally, Hexter makes what seems 
to me a brilliant comment (91-95) on Calvinism. Finally I choose one incisive 
statement for quotation: as the great Christian humanists saw it, “the duty of 
a teacher was to set forth the ideal standard in all things as an example, a chal- 
lenge, and a rebuke to the world... . They did not believe such exercises were 


futile” (123) W.D. T. 


Tue Far East. By Paul Hibbert Clyde. Prentice-Hall, N.Y., 1952. pp. Xxvi-942. 
$9.00. 
This is the second edition of one of the best known textbooks on the Far East, 
and it comes out at a time when the general public is showing an increasing 
interest in that critical part of the world. Although it traces the history of the 
Far East from some early beginnings, the author has added some extremely 
vital chapters dealing with the postwar crises in Japan, China, and the awak- 
ening countries of Southeast Asia, and he does it in a thorough way without 
sacrificing scholarship to popularization, but also without engaging in the 
more ponderous evaluation of his subject matter that makes some textbooks 
rather difficult to read and to enjoy. An excellent map of the Far East is an 


added help to the understanding of the complex issues involved therein. 
A. Tu. P. 
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